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SHOPPERS STOP, LOOK, AND BUY when they see this smart 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor in Postman’s Specialty Shop for 
bags, gloves, and jewelry, 436 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 


How Smart New York Shops ._ 
Set the Stage for Sales... <= 


MART Fifth Avenue shops like Postman’s 
seem to have a secret for bringing in 
shoppers. But their sales success is based 
on a very simple fact any merchant can 
use—people buy with their eyes! 
Postman’s put this fact to work right 
underfoot. Step into this store and you 
step on a floor that stops the eye and starts 
the sale—a floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


There’s no patent on this idea. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum will go to work 
attracting trade in any store anywhere— 
in your store if you say the word. And 
when it does, your sales will soon show 


that shoppers respond to the style-setting 
beauty of a modern Armstrong Floor. 

The cost to you is moderate—even for 
an Armstrong Floor of individual design. 
The results—in sales, in comfort, in clean- 
ing ease, in long wear—are certainly worth 
the investment. See your linoleum mer- 
chant today, and learn how little it costs to 
set the stage for sales the Armstrong way. 


field is Monobelle Linoleum No. 046, with Deep Rose No. 37 
beneath the mirror, and insets of Fawn No. 45. Floor installed 
by the Anchor Carpet and Linoleum Company, New York. 


SEE EYE-APPEAL AT WORK in shops, stores, 
showrooms of all types. Just write for our 
new color-illustrated book. It shows how 
others are boosting sales with Armstrong 
Floors. Sent free (outside U. S. A., 40¢). 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
4110 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. (Makers 
of cork products since 1860) 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the back. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Custom-Laid or ® Standard Designs 


PLAIN » INLAID » EMBOSSED + JASPE + CORK TILE » ASPHALT TILE » RUBBER TILE » ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 





Half an inch 


from a stroke of lighining 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


AX ELECTRICIAN used to be flirting 
with sudden death whenever he 
worked on big factory switchboards. 
One touch on an exposed wire or switch 
blade and he’d have been hit by thou- 
sands of volts of deadly lightning. 

Long ago somebody thought of 
standing on a rubber pad to insulate 
the worker’s body. But accidents still 
happened. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers knew that, 
even in the best rubber, foreign par- 
ticles got mixed in during manufacture. 
They couldn’t be seen, but they were 
enough to allow strong currents to 
jump from a man’s body to the floor, 


and so permit killing shock. Tiny, in- 
visible air holes in the rubber did the 


same thing — permitted an arc to the 


ground. 

These B. F. Goodrich engineers set 
out to make a safe rubber pad for elec- 
tricians. First, they sifted every ingre- 
dient as carefully as a cook sifts flour. 
Then they assigned a special watchman 
who follows that particular batch of 
rubber all through the factory to see 
that nothing gets into it and to see that 
each successive workman gives it spe- 
cial care. Then they make their pad or 
mat a quarter-inch thick — not of one 
piece of rubber but of several separate 


layers vulcanized together so that if 
some foreign matter, some air hole 
should get by all their watchful care, 
it will occur in only a fraction of the 
mat’s thickness— not enough to be 
dangerous. 

These B. F. Goodrich mats~ have 
been in use for years and not one has 
ever failed. To be sure of the most re- 
cent improvements in any rubber prod- 
ucts, buy from a Goodrich distributor. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Me- 
chanical Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


SFist IN RUBBER 
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Up goes a huge refinery tower — another producer of 
power for national defense. Held firmly, hoisted swiftly by a 
Yellow Strand Plaited Safety Sling,* it symbolizes the big lift in 
material handling that essential industries are getting at a critical 
time from adaptable Yellow Strand Wire Rope. No other sling so 
well combines stamina, flexibility and light weight as this patented 
braided construction, made of wire rope famous for long wear. 


The “‘soft,’’ sure grip of Yellow Strand Safety Slings especially 
fits them for moving difficult loads: highly finished steel mill rolls, 
heavy castings, irregular turbine parts, beams, pipes, drums and 
many other types. Special slings are designed if needed. Only 
maximum production serves the nation today. We will assist you 
in reaching your capacity, to the limit of ours, with either Yellow 
Strand Slings or Yellow Strand Wire Rope. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis. Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, 
Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, S2attle, Peoria. Manufacturers of all grades and constructions 
of wire rope — preformed and standard —and of wire rope slings, for every purpose. 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Plaited SAFETY SLINGS* 
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LETTERS 


Wire Rope 


Tut, Tut, Newsweex! On page 40, Sept. 
29 issue, under a story headed “A Cen- 
tury of Cable,” you state that John A. 
Roebling “started the production of wire 
rope ... etc.,” thus giving one the impres- 
sion that he invented wire rope. 

As a matter of historical record, Erskine 
Hazard and Capt. Josiah White, in their 
wire mill at Falls of Schulykill, near Phila- 
delphia, Pa., designed the first wire suspen- 
sion bridge in America. They drew the 
wire in their own mill and in 1816—note 
the date—erected the bridge across the 
Falls, 410 feet long, and planked to a width 
of 18 inches, and the ends of the suspension 
cables were 33 feet higher than the bridge 
level. Thus Hazard and White’s invention 
of wire rope and suspension bridge ante- 
dates Roebling’s “start” by 25 years. The 
Hazard Wire Rope Works were in opera- 
tion in Mauch Chunk, Pa., in 1846, the 
ropes being laid up by hand on a “rope 
walk.” This was two years before Roebling 
moved his small factory to Trenton, N. J. 






















Tn proof of the above, I am enclosing an 
interesting brochure called “Fathers of In- 
dustry,” published by the Hazard Wire 
Rope Division, American Chain & Cable 


Made of Yellow Strand Wire Rope for Safe Lifting in 


MILLS e SHOPS e FOUNDRIES e FACTORIES e WAREHOUSES ec UTILITIES 
POWER PLANTS ec REFINERIES © ROUNDHOUSES e CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 
“Murray Patents: U. S., 1475859, 1524671; Canadian, 252874, 258068 
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INDUSTRY IS AMERICA’S FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 





Kulowatts at War 


“Tacs is no mystery in America’s great 
and growing capacity to supply the en- 
gines and weapons of war. It results from 
our vast manufacturing equipment com- 
bined with unequaled power resources. 
The wheels of industry are driven chiefly 
by electrical energy, which speeds produc- 
tion, cuts costs, multiplies man-power. The 
output of electricity in the United States is 
more than twice that of any other nation. 

America as a whole has plenty of “re- 
serve power” for its immediate needs. 
Generating capacity safely exceeds an- 
nual peak load demand. To anticipate the 


nation’s growing power needs, $731,000,000 
is being invested in new facilities during 
1941 by private and municipal plants, as 
compared with $462,410,000 in 1939. 

In spite of increased taxes and operat- 
ing expenses, the average rate for indus- 
trial electric power has declined with its 
expanding use, and amounted to 1.06¢ per 
kilowatt hour in 1940, compared with 
1.23¢ in the 1917 war emergency. Taxes 
paid by the electrical power and light in- 
dustry to federal, state and local govern- 
ments have risen steadily, and amounted 
to $413,000,000 in 1940. 


BANK OF New York 


New York's First Bank — Established 1784 





COMMERCIAL BANKING 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
































IL 48 WALL STREET + NEW YORK CITY —— Uptown Office: MADISON AVENUE at 63rd STREET 


Copyright--1941, Bank of New York ———J 

















Coming home 


from a day’s hard work, it’s a truly happy husband 
who finds Schlitz at the evening meal! ¢ With 
quail-on-toast or plain round steak, the thoughtful 
wife of millionaire or mechanic serves America’s 
most distinguished beer « That famous flavor 
found only in Schlitz is within reach of everybody. 
It revives the tired taste, brings cheer to any 


spread. There is no substitute for a beer so fine it 






made a city famous. 
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Copr. 1941, Jos.Schlitss 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee,Wis. 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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Co., Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., from which J] 
have quoted the above data. 

The reason why I have come to the de. 
fense of Erskine Hazard is because he js 
my great-grandfather on my mother’s side, 

CARL F. GRAFF 

Crystal River, Fla. 


NeEwswEEk’s story did not mean to sv- 
gest that John A. Roebling was the inven- 
tor, or even the first manufacturer, of wire 
rope. It merely said that he started making 
that product a century ago. 





Namesky in Rhymesky 


Your readers’ troubles with the pronun- 
ciation of Russian names (NEWSWEPrk, 
Letters, Sept. 15) have got my sympa- 
thetic ear. 

My sympathy goes out also to those 
poor wretches, the radio news announcers 
and commentators, who, with few excep- 
tions, are horribly maltreating the lan- 
guage of Joseph Stalin. 

I hope my attached poetic effort in their 
behalf will be of some assistance. Location 
names used are all genuine eastern front. 
Don’t let the Slavic pronunciation fool 
you. The meter is correct; so is the pro- 
nunciation, or I have forgotten how to 
speak Russian. 


Kandalaksha, Yaroslavl, 

Ryetchitsa, Peryaslavl, 

Even simple names like Slutsk 

Are oft’ pronounced as clear as Mud-sk. 

All the bets, of course, are off-sk 

When it comes to Dnjepropetrovsk, 

Zapordézhe, Czenstochowa, 

How they must wish this war was over! 
WENNER DONTHORPE 

Vancouver, B.C. 
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20 MM Confusion 


In Periscope for Sept. 22 you say: “The 
fastest U.S. 20-millimeter cannon so {ar 
announced shoots only 350 rounds per 
minute.” Yet on page 35 of the same issue 
you speak of “20-millimeter Oerlikon anti- 
aircraft guns capable of firing 540 explosive 
shells a minute.” Is it a different kind of 
gun, or what? 





CHARLES BROW’ 
Troy, N.Y. 


The Periscope item, as it stated, *e- 
ferred to a 20-millimeter aircraft cannon— 
a gun to be mounted on airplanes. Tie 
Oerlikon gun referred to on page 35 is, «1s 
was stated, an anti-aircraft gun. Incide:t- 
ally, since the Periscope item appeared, it 
has been revealed that the United States 
has developed a new aircraft cannon firi’g 
575 rounds a minute. This makes it faster 
than any known American aircraft cannon 
but still slower than the new 900-shell-a- 
minute German weapon. 
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TAINLESS STEEL TRAINS SAVE 


¢ Today’s unprecedented demand for 
metals finds U. S. railroads, too, with 
pressing needs. The Defense Program 
calls for additional transportation for 
millions of troops and civilians. The 
railroads need cars — yet more cars 
mean more steel. 


But railroad men have found the 
answer in their recent experience. The 
strong, safe, modern trains that Budd 
builds of stainless steel actually save 
steel, using 40,000 lbs. less per car than 
conventional equipment. 


Budd cars have already traveled 
more than 300,000,000 miles on Ameri- 
can railroads, recording many other 
savings of particular importance today. 


Weighing less, Budd cars release one 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY e@ 


out of three locomotives for other ser- 
vice. Needing far less “time out” for 
maintenance and repair, traveling 
safely on faster schedules, a Budd car 
can do the work of three ordinary cars. 


In addition, Budd research, con- 
stantly striving for improvement, has 
developed the use of a new and superior 
stainless steel. Utilizing manganese, it 
saves about half the nickel formerly 
used! 


In every respect, Budd stainless steel 
cars are the “Economy Cars” of De- 
fense. No others made can produce 
such great savings in metal, power, 
time and labor without real sacrifice 
of strength, safety, long life, mainte- 
nance or operating costs. 


PHILADELPHIA 





STEEL FOR DEFENSE 


Their introduction marked a sound, 
progressive step in railroading. Now, 
in this present emergency, they prove 
more important than ever —to rail- 
roads, to passengers, to the country’s 
whole Defense effort. 


BUDD... 


EVERY BRANCH OF THE SERVICE 








Bodies for tough Army cars and trucks, 
bombs and shell cases, stainless steel 
parts for fighting planes and Navy ships 
today stream off Budd's production lines. 
Arming America’s defenders is Budd‘s 
most urgent business today. 

















Before any piece of production 
equipment is purchased—before a 
single wheel turns—there must be 
hours and hours of paper work by 


executives, engineers and depart- 


ment heads. 

So—thank the office force as well 
as your shop chief if you're meet- 
ing production schedules. With the 
ever-increasing complexities of de- 
fense work, management has one 
tough job. 

Yes—thank them. Recognize their 
accomplishments, raise their 
salaries, work ‘em overtime — but 
for America’s sake, don’t handcuff 
them! Give them the tools needed 
to avoid confusion—to keep ahead 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 





of shop output. Give them extra of- 
fice equipment—telephones, adding 
machines, and Ediphones. These 
are tools of defense just as much as 
lathes, drill presses and forges. 

Thousands of executives are add- 
ing an hour (or more) a day to their 
capacity —through the efficiency of 
Ediphone Voice Writing. Multiply 
that hour by the vast number of 
Ediphone users and their secre- 
taries, and youll recognize one 
sizable contribution to defense in 
man-hours. 

Get the complete story on Edi- 
phone as a defense tool — phone 
Ediphone (your city) or write 
Dept. W10, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. Or—Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., 
Toronto. 
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Birtupay: P. G. Wodehouse, Englis) 
author and creator of the inimitable 
Jeeves, 60, Oct. 15. Captured by the Nazi; 
during the invasion of France, Wodehous 
was transferred last June from an inter. 
ment camp to the Hotel Adlon in Berliy 
(NEWSWEEK, July 7). 

Marriep: Harold (Red) Grange, the 
galloping football ghost of Illinois, and 


Margaret Hazelberg of Sagola, Mich., a 
United Air Lines stewardess, in Crown 























Wide World 


Mr. and Mrs. Grange 


Point, Ind., Oct. 13. Now living in Chi- 
cago, Grange is an executive with a bev- 
erage-bottling firm and helps coach the 
Chicago Bears in his spare time .. . Fran- 
chot Tone, 36-year-old stage and _ screen 
star, and Jean Wallace, 18-year-old film 
actress and former Earl Carroll show gil, 
in Yuma, Ariz., Oct. 18. 


Diep: Joseph V. Horn, 80, co-founder 
with the late Frank Hardart of the Horn & 
Hardart automats, in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oct. 13. Horn started in the ’80s with a 
small hole-in-the-wall restaurant in Phila- 
delphia—an enterprise which added _ the 
nickel-in-the-slot idea in the early 1900s 
and grew to its present size of 150-odd 


outlets in the New York and Philadelphia! 


area... Edward A. Cudahy Sr., 81, one 
of the pioneers in the American meat- 
packing industry, of a heart ailment, in 
Chicago, Oct. 18. Born in Milwaukee, 
Cudahy started out at 13 as a cattle 
driver, then worked for the Armours, and 
finally, with his brother Michael, founded 
his own concern . . . Harold Fowler Mc- 
Cormick, 69, chairman of the board of the 
International Harvester Co. and son of 
Cyrus Hall McCormick, inventor of the 
reaper, of a cerebral hemorrhage, at his 
home in Beverly Hills, Calif., Oct. 16. An 
aviation enthusiast and patron of the arts, 
McCormick was mar- 
ried three times: to 
Edith Rockefeller, from 
whom he was divorced’ 
in 1921; to Ganna Wal- 
ska, Polish opera singer 
from whom he was di- 
vorced in 1931, and to 
Adah Wilson McCor- 
mick, his former nurse, 
who survives. 
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Velocrng Whe Goode with the U.S. Navy 





The Navy Today: Aboard battleships, 
aircraft carriers, in swift destroyers, pow- 
erful cruisers and submarines, Carrier Air 
Conditioning helps to make personnel 
more efficient, improves the operation of 
equipment . . . Carrier Refrigeration 
guards health by keeping foods fresh. 


Air Conditioning’s F2/lae_ 





Semper Fidelis—motto of the Marines 
—might be Carrier’s motto too. Afloat 
around the world—and in far flung out- 
posts of the Pacific, thousands of miles 
from service facilities, Carrier equipment 
is “ever faithful” to the Carrier promise 
of dependable performance. 





The Navy “E” one of U.S. Navy’s most 
coveted honors was awarded to Carrier 
management and employees for out- 
standing production of Navy ordnance. 









ey 


“Old Ironsides’— Launched 1797— 


mother of a mighty fleet! Her precious 
hull is protected with air conditioning by 
Carrier, to preserve her as a proud re- 
minder of a glorious tradition ... A re- 
minder as well that Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning and Refrigeration serve the Navy 
in many other ways . . . stand watch 
ashore and afloat, in vital places and over 
precious stores. 





And Better Health For You. Why 
suffer from heat-parched air in home, 
apartment or office in winter? The Carrier 
Humidifier supplies correct amount of 
moisture, automatically controlled. Call 
your Carrier Dealer or send the coupon 
today for full details. $57.50 up. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“Weather Makers to the World”’ 


Desk 1ONW 


Send me complete literature on the new Carrier Humidifier 


Sor home or office. 








Choicest golden tobaccos 


sleep in fragrant casks 
of oak... waiting while the 
slow months stretch into years 
and Time steals away 
all harshness and tongue-bite. 


Briggs is cask-mellowed for years . . . 


(longer than many luxury-priced | 
blends) . . . that’s the flavor secret of? 
this smoother, milder, mellower j pipe 
treat . . . yet its price is only 
15¢ a tin. | 
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CHEVROLET AIDS 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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IT PAYS TO BUY THE LEADER 


AND GET THE LEADING BUY 


Your own eyes and your own tests will 
tell you that this newest Chevrolet 
brings you more quality, more beauty, 
more comfort, more performance with 
economy, than you have ever before 
obtained at low prices. . .. And, of 
course, under today’s conditions, Chev- 
rolet gas, oil and upkeep economy 
is both a personal advantage and a 


national asset. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 


~ THE FINEST CHEVROLET 


DESIGNED - 
TO LEAD IN 
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Tncs have changed a lot in 25 years 


and yet there is much that is the same. 


In 1916 it was Preparedness; in 1941, 
National Defense. But now the scale is 
bigger, the pace faster. There was pres- 
sure on the telephone business then. The 
pressure is infinitely greater now. New 
training camps; new aviation fields; new 
munitions plants—all need telephones. 
Every one is moving faster and when a 
Nation hurries it does it by telephone. 


The Bell System spent 94 millions on new 





1941 looks at 1916 


. construction in 1916. It is spending more 


than 420 millions in 1941. 


The entire Bell System organization is 
giving “‘first call” to defense. We believe 


you would want it that way. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS BROADCAST EVERY MONDAY 
EVENING OVER THE N.B.C. RED NETWORK. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


soe 





War Outlook 


When reduced to a common denomina- 
tor, informed Washington opinion on the 
Russo-German war amounts to approxi- 
mately this: Odds are still strongly against 
Stalin’s making a separate peace with 
Germany. This is partly because he’s 
showing increasing confidence that Brit- 
ish-U.S. aid is reaching really important 
proportions. Also, it’s partly because he 
realizes such a peace probably would lead 
soon to his own elimination either by the 
Nazis or by his own people. If and when 
Moscow falls, Hitler seems likely to es- 
tablish a puppet regime in the conquered 
area and proclaim the Russian war a com- 
plete victory. The chances are, however, 
that he will find himself tied up indefi- 
nitely, much as are the Japanese in China. 


U.S.-Japan Hitches 


Here are the facts behind the collapse 
of U.S.-Japan talks which, along with 
German gains and pressure from Japan’s 
extremists, led to the shake-up in Tokyo: 
Japan’s tentative terms called for the 
U.S. to end all aid to the Chinese and 
use its good offices for compromising the 
“China incident.” In return, Tokyo would 
invite the U.S. to “cooperate in develop- 
ing the Far East” and would withdraw 
from China’s interior but retain control 
over coastal ports. It would also get out 
of French Indo-China and forgo further 
southward expansion. But Tokyo would 
make no promise to quit the Axis or leave 
Russia alone. The U.S. flatly declined 
these terms, saying it couldn’t sacrifice 
China and wasn’t confident that Konoye 
could control the Japanese military any- 
way. Now the informed view is that Tojo 
will put the U.S. conversations on ice, to 
be warmed up again if and when the Axis 
seems to be weakening. 


British-U. S. Pact 


Behind the scenes in Washington and 
London, tremendously important new 
agreements are in the making. As an 
essential basis for continued aid to Brit- 
ain, the U.S. has proposed certain “guid- 
ing principles” to be approved by the 
British as part of a new Lend-Lease un- 
derstanding. Among other things, these 
call for: (1) Britain granting this coun- 


try the use of naval, military, and air 
bases throughout the empire at any time 
the U.S. considers it vital to its own 
defense; (2) formal American-British ac- 
ceptance of the principle of free trade; 
(3) official agreement to end Britain’s 
monopoly on world supplies of vital ma- 
terials like rubber and tin, substituting 
some sort of international control in which 
U.S. power will equal Britain’s. 


U.S. Leadership 


If and when Britain approves the con- 
cessions now being discussed with the 
U.S., they will be called part of a plan 
for Anglo-American cooperation. But the 
plain truth-is that F.D.R., his State De- 
partment advisers, and at least some 
Britons now tend to consider them initial 
steps toward U.S. leadership in postwar 
world affairs. Behind this trend, there’s 
little sign of any imperialistic aims. Rather, 
there’s a clear feeling that America will be 
obligated to take the lead—because this 
country’s enormous industrial power will 
then be fully mobilized, because Britain’s 
resources will be badly depleted, and be- 
cause the conquered countries look to the 
U.S. to provide the leadership which they 
think prewar British Governments failed 
to supply. In line with all this, Roosevelt 
now has several agencies and organiza- 
tions framing programs for postwar world 
stability. 


Civil Air Force 


The plans for organizing America’s pri- 
vate fliers into a trained defense auxiliary, 
first revealed here June 30, are finally 
about to bear fruit. After many hitches 
and delays, La Guardia’s Civilian Defense 
Office is getting set to make spectacular 
announcement of the program, probably 
in a nationwide broadcast. Selection of top 
personnel is nearly complete, and instruc- 
tion bulletins are being printed. 


Bomb Sight Facts 


Army officers most familiar with U.S. 
bomb sights say there’s some bunk in the 
Brooklyn spy-trial “revelation” that the 
Nazis have obtained full specifications of 
the famous Norden bomb sight. Lang, who 
allegedly stole the specifications, didn’t 
have access to complete details, and it 
would probably take the Germans years 
to manufacture sights from his specifica- 
tions. Incidentally, the inside word is that 
there is now little difference in the effec- 
tiveness of the Sperry bomb sight and the 
Norden sight, since many points of each 
have been incorporated in the other. Ad- 
ministration talk about the.Sperry sight 


being “inferior” was largely designed to 
allay criticism when the Sperry sight was 
made available to the British. 


America First Plans © 


Here’s the tentative strategy recently 
decided on by America First Committee 
leaders: The group will put all it has into 
the fight against further war involvement 
in the next few weeks. If it continues to 
be unsuccessful in turning the tide, the 
committee will disband. Its leaders, par- 
ticularly General Wood, have long felt 
that if and when the U.S. gets into a 
shooting war (even if “unconstitutional- 
ly”), every American is obligated to give 
100% support. Also, Wood professes to be 
deeply disturbed over shoddy characters who 
have muscled into committee locals. He fears 
they may run away with the organization. 


National Notes 


Baruch’s weekly defense conferences 
with Roosevelt no longer take place; 
F.D.R. hasn’t invited him back since Ba- 
ruch publicly described the SPAB setup 
as “a faltering step forward” . . . Wash- 
ington is now so overcrowded that even 
ex-Chief Justice Hughes couldn’t find a 
hotel room when he recently returned to 
Washington before his house was opened 
. .. There’s no present basis for the report 
that McNutt will replace La Guardia as 
Civilian Defense head . . . Senate col- 
leagues are beginning to snipe at Wheeler 
for “neglecting” his important Interstate 
Commerce Committee chairmanship and 
traveling around making speeches. 





Trends Abroad 


Tntensified U-boat attacks on British 
shipping off Africa are expected. Wash- 
ington believes the Nazis have established 
a disguised African base somewhere north 
of Dakar . . . Tokyo has been riled by the 
recent discovery that German agents have 
been working on the Chinese puppet, 
Wang Ching-wei, urging him to stand up 
to the Japanese. It’s apparently another 
method of bringing pressure on Japan... 
Much stronger German pressure for use of 
the French Fleet in the Mediterranean 
this winter is in the cards. Significantly, 
Darlan is continuing to replace anti-Ger- 
man naval officers with younger, more 
amenable men. 


Thailand Penetration? 


While Japan, by replacing the Konoye 
Cabinet, has got into position for possible 
attack on Russia, she also is working out 
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a procedure for further “peaceful” penetra- 
tion to the south. Border-demarcation 
conversations between Thailand and Indo- 
China are now stalemated by a dispute 
over sections of Cambodia, and every in- 
dication is that Tokyo is working shrewd- 
ly to keep them stalemated. Apparent 
reason: If Japan finds it isn’t prudent to 
attack Russia, she may be able, by play- 
ing Indo-China against Thailand, to ob- 
tain vital military bases and economic 
rights from Thailand. 


British Libyan Drive 


Authoritative, uncensored advices from 
Cairo indicate that the long-expected Brit- 
ish drive into Libya is now scheduled to 
get under way a month or so from now, 
barring unforeseen developments. It has 
been delayed for a time because part of 
the Middle East air force was shifted to 
Russia. However, large quantities of U. S. 
equipment are now on hand, and recent 
convoys through the Mediterranean have 
brought new tanks and two RAF wing 
replacements. 


German. Police Breakdown? 


Reliable informants who have been in 
Germany recently confirm reports that the 
Nazis’ internal police system is losing some 
of its vaunted efficiency. The demand for 
men trained in police work to help control 
the occupied countries has been so great 
that Germany’s own police system is seri- 
ously undermanned. Germans today are 
taking many more liberties than they ever 
dared to before. There is even evidence 
that some escaped war prisoners have been 
able to roam uncaught in sparsely settled 
areas, living off the land. Provincial pa- 
pers have recently carried notices like 
this: “Escaped prisoner band observed 15 
miles from Freudenstadt yesterday. Au- 
thorities advise you to lock up thoroughly 
before going to bed tonight.” 


Croatian Puppet 


The plans for installing an Italian pup- 
pet king in Croatia have been suspended 
and may be scrapped. The Duke of Spo- 
leto, who originally agreed to accept the 
throne, has now flatly refused to take up 
permanent residence in Croatia because of 
the chaotic conditions there. He’s being 
backed in this by King Victor Emmanuel. 
Berlin still wants the ceremonies held as a 
demonstration of Axis power and order, 
but even Mussolini is said to be cool to the 
idea now, mainly because the Nazis insist 
on having a supervisory check on the new 
king’s acts. 


Nazi Sabotage Curbs 


Information smuggled from occupied 
France discloses a neat new Nazi method 
of stopping railroad sabotage. Most of the 
sabotage, such as removing spikes so rails 
will spread and planting small land mines 


under switches, has been done by French 
railwaymen themselves, many of whom 
have Communist leanings. Extensive po- 
lice efforts haven’t stopped this. So now 
the Germans arrange to have any muni- 
tions or other important train preceded 
by a locomotive and two cars filled with 
French railwaymen. 


Foreign Notes 


Investigation has revealed that one 
American, well known in Mexico City, has 
been involved in the smuggling of mer- 
cury to Japan ... A few indigent Aryans 
in Budapest are now claiming to be Jews. 
They want to get in the tidy, well-stocked 
barracks recently erected by Budapest’s 
Jewish community for Jewish evacuees 
and refugees ... To get badly needed labor, 
the Nazis now promise that French work- 
ers who take jobs in Germany will be given 
“priority” for jobs in French industry 
when they return home. 





New Credit Bans 


F urther tightening of consumer credit 
and installment buying, previously fore- 
cast here, will be imposed any day now. 
Federal Reserve Board men have been at 
work lately drafting the precise wording 
of the new restrictions. One provision will 
involve a stricter test to be applied in 
determining the purpose of small loans to 
consumers. Authorities feel these are be- 
ing used to evade the present regulations. 


TVA Power ‘Thefts’ 


Utility executives throughout the South 
are fuming because of diversion of power 
in their areas to help out industries in the 
TVA region. The utility men are making 
no public outcry because their own utility- 
holding-company systems now have cases 
before the SEC. That’s why it isn’t gen- 
erally known that the power for the 
drought-affected area is being taken from 
neighboring systems, which then get help 
from systems farther away, etc. Thus, 
power generated as far away as Texas is 
being diverted to meet TVA needs. 


OPM Crackdowns 


The priorities crackdown on a Chicago 
firm last week (see page 40) isn’t the last 
or the most important on the OPM’s 
schedule. Another and bigger violation is 
now under investigation, and official hints 
are that it will be broken soon. It concerns 
a major industrial company that has been 
violating priorities orders on a wholesale 
scale, apparently believing itself immune 
from punishment because of its impor- 
tance to defense. 


Business Footnotes 


It turns out refugee capital played a 
large part in last month’s sharp rise in 
commodity prices; it represented specula- 
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tion by people who had been through in- 
flation and who expect it here, in at least 
limited form . . . Signs are that, because of 
extreme Army-Navy demand for nurses, 
most airlines will soon have to drop their 
requirement that stewardesses be graduate 
nurses . . . Production troubles caused by 
shortages of imported precious stones will 
be relieved by the recent development of 
a synthetic ruby which is superior to the 
real stone for industrial purposes . . . Re- 
tail sales indexes are expected to drop still 
further this month, since consumers stocked 
up heavily in August in anticipation of 
price inflation, then stocked up further in 
late September to beat the new excise 
taxes. 





Miscellany 


Wi Rogers’ younger son, Jimmy, has 
signed an acting contract with Hal Roach 
and will appear in the forthcoming film 
“Dudes Are Pretty People” . . . The rumors 
that Groucho Marx may turn columnist are 
correct. He has been dickering for some 
time with Bell Syndicate . .. The Saturday 
Evening Post, with its Nov. 1 issue, will 
began publishing “The Last Crusade,” a 
series by Herbert Hoover, which will draw 
heavily from his notes on the Paris Peace 
Conference. 


New McCormick Paper? 


There are now good indications that the 
Marshall Field venture won’t be the only 
new paper in Chicago. Col. Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, Chicago Tribune publisher, is se- 
riously considering establishment of an aft- 
ernoon paper. Intimates say McCormick is 
“spoiling for a fight” and intends to carry 
the isolationist cause against all of Chi- 
cago’s interventionist papers—the Field 
paper, The Daily News, and The Times. 
Plans for the new paper aren’t far along, 
but it’s known that McCormick weighed 
for a while the question of making it a 


tabloid. 


What’s Happened To—? 
Ex-Sen. Thomas W. Hardwick, former 


governor of Georgia and famous Ku Klux 
Klan foe who was purged from the Sen- 
ate in 1918 by President Wilson for his 
opposition to the League of Nations, has 
retired from legal practice at 68 and lives 
quietly in his old home in Sandersville, Ga. 
... Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh, mother of 
the isolationist aviator, still lives with her 
brother in Detroit’s fashionable Grose 
Pointe suburb and teaches chemistry at 
Cass Technical High School. She refuses 
to see reporters, but acquaintances say she 
hasn’t seen her son for many months... 
Marjorie Hillis, author of the best-selling 
“Live Alone and Like It,” now lives in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with her husband, T. H. 
Roulston, chain-grocery store head. She is 
convalescing from an operation and has 
given up writing for the present. 





excise 


@ Modern wars are won—or lost—in 
machine shops. If you doubt it, ask the 
French, Poles, Belgians, Dutch, Danes, 
Norwegians. They didn’t or would not 
make enough machines in time, and 
they’re paying the price in serfdom, 
starvation, despair. Or ask the Germans 
whose machines overwhelmed these 
countries — machines poured out by 
workmen willing to sweat 60 hours a 
week for years, for victory. Or ask the 
British, whose workmen woke up to 


danger just in time. 


America has been toiling through the 


tool-up period at top speed, and will 
continue it. (Warner & Swasey, for in- 
stance, will make 5 times as many turret 
lathes this year as in 1929.) 


Now it’s up to the men who will use 
these tools, to turn out the planes, tanks 
and guns this country needs so desper- 
ately. These are the men who will decide 
whether or not they and their families 
and all Americans remain free. These 
are America’s front-line 
soldiers of 1941 —and 
American soldiers never 
yet have lost a war. 










































Hier jos is to keep a “death 
watch” over these G-E 
Mazpa “F” (Fluorescent) 
lamps . . . to make sure the 
lamps you buy will lead full, 


useful lives. 
































Ir’s part of a long series of 
tests and inspections devel- 
oped through years of Mazpa 
Research in perfecting this 
new kind of light ... a “third 
7 degree” that G-E Mazpa 
————— —— “F’? lamps must undergo 
: before they are worthy to 
bear the General Electric 
monogram and go to work 
for you increasing produc- 
tion or sales. 


Important! Before you in- 
vest in fluorescent lighting 
remember that lamps with 
the initials “G-E” assure you 
of real G-E Mazpa Lamp 
quality. 
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Since the first Mazpa F lamp was announced some three 
years ago, efficiency has gone up as much as 40% and 
prices have come down as much as 52%. G-E Mazpa F 
lamps are recommended for use only with fluorescent 
equipment providing good power factor. 
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Shedding of First U.S. Blood 


Puts American Policy to Test 


Atlantic and Tokyo Crises 
Hasten Showdown in Congress 


on Neutrality Act Repeal 


“Ts this a squeeze play?” 

The House of Representatives stirred 
uneasily at Majority Leader John W. Mc- 
Cormack’s question. Technically, it was 
not the question before the House. The 
vote which was about to be taken was on 
whether or not to repeal Section 6 of the 
Neutrality Act so that American mer- 
chant ships could arm themselves against 
Axis submarines and bombing planes. But 
the representatives knew that McCor- 
mack’s question was far from irrelevant. 

In the short span of 24 hours 
Tokyo, emboldened by Nazi suc- 


gram to beat him (see page 32). But how 
much of what was going to Russia would 
arrive before the Germans and/or Japa- 
nese cut the delivery lines? How much of 
what was going to Britain could continue to 
be carried by British shipping? 

Thinking of these things, the congress- 
men who had gathered for the obsequies of 
yet another Neutrality Act clause were not 
happy. What was the use of voting to 
ignore Hitler when the constituents back 
home were going to be reminded of him 
every time the plumbing needed fixing? 


“Torpedo!’ 

When Miss Mary Kearny of Richmond, 
Va., smashed a bottle of Great Western 
champagne across the prow of the $5,000,- 


000 U.S.S. Kearny at Kearny, N.J., on 
March 9, 1940, few of the celebrants who 
shivered through the launching foresaw 
that within twenty months the destroyer 
would make headlines. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, did Lt. Comdr. Anthony L. Danis real- 
ize as he went down with the Navy di- 
rigible Macon, on Feb. 12, 1935, that one 
day he would come very near going down 
with a warship. 

In the early morning of Oct. 17 Danis 
was on the Kearny’s bridge as the destroy- 
er plowed through moderately heavy seas 
some 350 miles southwest of Iceland, 
America’s eastermost bastion in the North 
Atlantic. Like every other skipper in the 
300-ship Atlantic Patrol, he was looking 
for periscopes. Then it happened. 

Though the Navy would reveal no de- 
tails of what occurred betyveen the first cry 
of “Torpedo!” and the momentary shudder 
as the missile struck home, it did confirm 
that the Kearny had continued on her way, 
the blow absorbed by the new “double skin” 
plating now standard in American warships. 

“No. casualties,” a laconic an- 
nouncement ran. “The ship is able 





cesses in Russia, had replaced a 
not unfriendly Cabinet with one 
which boded ill for future Japa- 
nese-American relations (see page 
26); and the Germans had _tor- 
pedoed the new United States de- 
stroyer Kearny 350 miles southwest 
of Iceland. Squeeze play or not, 
many a noninterventionist congress- 
man felt squeezed. 

The war was beginning to squeeze 
all Americans. The stock market 
dipped with each new Axis victory. 
Strikes made headlines. Inflation 
alarms filled the air. Two-thirds of 
the nation’s small industrialists be- 
gan to realize, numbly, that there 
was little Floyd B. Odlum’s Con- 
tract Distribution Division of OPM 
could do for them. The SPAB’s 
long-dreaded copper crackdown, 
shutting off 100 items of common 
use, brought home to plain citizens 
the meaning of the words “war 
economy” (see page 40). 

Lend-Lease goods were streaming 
to the enemies of Hitler, and the 
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to proceed under her own power 
.. . No other details.” 

But there were other details. On 
Sunday night the Navy announced 
that eleven of the Kearny’s crew 
were missing, presumably dead, 
and ten injured, two seriously, as 
the result of the encounter with 
the submarine, “undoubtedly Ger- 
man.” 

Meanwhile, the crippled destroy- 
er steamed into an _ undisclosed 
port, and the German Foreign Of- 
fice, denying that any Nazi sea 
wolf had attacked her, observed 
that “it is very significant that the 
U.S.A. President gets another 
cruiser torpedoed at the very mo- 
ment when he needs a strong Con- 
gressional majority to change the 
Neutrality Law.” 


“We Can Lick Them’ 


Sen. George W. Norris, Ne- 
braska’s “grand old man,” is the 
only member of the present upper 








Administration was talking about 
a three-year $120,000,000,000 pro- 


Kirby in The N.Y. Post 


“And It’s Going Through!” 


chamber who voted against going 
to war with Germany in 1917. To- 
day, snow-topped but keen-eyed at 
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80, the “father of TVA” is no longer a 
pacifist. When tension tightened in the Pa- 
cific last week with the fall of the Konoye 
Cabinet, and Washington began to spec- 
ulate on whether the Japanese would move 
north into Siberia or south into the Neth- 
erlands Indies if Russia collapsed, Norris 
acknowledged that either move would be 
likely to put the United States on a spot. 

“T’m not so sure,” the Nebraskan re- 
flected soberly, “that war with Japan 
would be a bad thing for us . . . I believe 
we could lick them ... Our bombers could 
set the whole island ablaze in one night 
. .. The psychological effect . .. would be 
tremendous .. . It would more than offset 
. .. a German victory over Russia.” 

President Roosevelt and his Cabinet of- 
ficers were using no such strong language. 
On Thursday the Chief Executive con- 
ferred with his Inner Defense Council.* 
Though none of the conferees would dis- 
cuss what had been said, Washington be- 
lieved that they had agreed on a policy of 
hoping for the best while preparing for 
the worst. 

The next day, as Mr. Roosevelt reached 
Hyde Park, N. Y., just in time to learn of 
the attack on the Kearny, the House of 
Representatives prepared to settle the ship- 
arming question. 

“What we are discussing,” the members 
were reminded by Charles A. Plumley, 
Vermont Republican, “is a trivial item as 
compared with the whole account to be 
rendered, or with the issues that really 
confront us.” 

Whereupon 219 Democrats, 39 Republi- 
cans, and 1 American-Laborite passed the 
bill to repeal Section 6 of the Neutrality 
Act over the last-ditch votes of 113 Re- 
publicans, 21 Democrats, 3 Progressives, 
and 1 Farmer-Laborite who realized full 
well that worse was yet to come. 

That it would not be long in coming 
was indicated on Saturday, when Sen. Car- 
ter Glass, fiery Virginia gamecock, called 
for complete repeal of the Neutrality Act 
“so that we can become a nation of Amer- 
icans instead of a nation of poltroons,” and 
Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida served notice 
that he would seek to attach to the bill as 
it came from the House an amendment de- 
signed to gratify the Virginian’s wish. 

And on Monday, while Washington 
buzzed with warlike talk as the result of 
the latest reports on the Kearny, three Re- 
publican senators took the advice of Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, the party’s 1940 Presiden- 
tial candidate, and wrested the initiative 
from Administration forces. Warren R. 
Austin of Vermont, Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, and Chan Gurney of South 
Dakota introduced a bill to repeal the en- 
tire Neutrality Act. 

Senators Claude Pepper of Florida, 





*Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox, Harry L. Hopkins, Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, 


and Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff. 





, Acme 


The new American destroyer Kearny was torpedoed in Icelandic waters 


Theodore F. Green of Rhode Island, and 
Josh Lee of Oklahoma, Democrats, prompt- 
ly countered with a measure which would 
repeal that section (Section 2) which bars 
belligerent ports to American ships. And 
Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, Montana Demo- 
crat, served notice that as a showdown 
move he would attach to either bill a rider 
calling for a declaration of war against the 
Axis. 

That the Administration forces were 
eager for the all-out test which had been 
brewing ever since passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act was indicated by Sen. Tom Con- 
nally of Texas, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

“Senator Wheeler,” the Texan rumbled, 
“has been carrying on guerrilla warfare on 
our defense program and foreign policy all 
over the United States. I welcome his reap- 
pearance in the Senate, where we may be 
able to meet him in open combat.” 

And so, as debate on what had once been 
a simple bill to permit American ships to 
arm themselves began this week, both sides 
girded for a greater battle. 


Significance 


Notwithstanding the dire forebodings on 
Capitol Hill, the President does not share 
the feeling that the nation is being relent- 
lessly drawn toward a whirlpool of unfore- 
seeable disaster by events beyond any 
American’s control. Mr. Roosevelt evident- 
ly does not believe that a declaration of 
war against. the Axis and/or Japan will 
follow inevitably in the train of incidents 
such as occurred last week, any more than 


he believed war would follow passage of . 


the Lend-Lease Act, as his critics then 
predicted. The Kearny incident, for exam- 
ple, is regarded at the White House as a 
not unexpected result of the President’s 
order to the Navy to shoot on sight. There 
will be other such incidents as the Navy 


goes about its business of keeping the sea 
lane to Iceland open. 

On the theory that the American people, 
rather than Hitler, should decide when, 
where, and how the country should act in 
the face of any given set of circumstances, 
the President undoubtedly will continue to 
hew to the line of enlightened self-interest 
long since laid down as settled national 
policy. 

That policy calls for the manufacture of 
increasingly overwhelming numbers of 
weapons and their delivery to the armies 
that are fighting Hitler. 

One of the three delivery points for 
weapons now going to Russia is Vladivos- 
tok. If the Germans should succeed in 
cutting the rail lines to Archangel, Mur- 
mansk, and the Caucasus, Siberia would 
become the one practicable link between 
this country and the U.S.S.R. Therefore, 
the United States cannot afford to permit 
the Japanese to cut off this last link. 

One of the chief sources of raw materials 
necessary for the manufacture of weapons 
is Oceania. Therefore the United States 
must continue to oppose any move by the 
Japanese to cut off this source by a dash 
southward. 

The chief route for the delivery of weap- 
ons to Britain is across the North Atlantic. 
Therefore the United States cannot permit 
German U-boats to close that route. 

Mr. Roosevelt is known still to believe 
that if Russia can be kept in the picture, 
this “short of war” contribution will be 
sufficient to turn the tide ultimately, par- 
ticularly if Congress removes the last self- 
imposed restraints that hamper the Battle 
of the Seas. Conferences this week with 
W. Averell Harriman, his Lend-Lease Min- 
ister, who returned last week from the 
Moscow parleys, have corroborated the 
President’s belief that Russia can be kept 
in the picture. 
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Defense Stepchild 


“Five well-aimed bombs,” War Depart- 
ment experts told a Washington news- 
paper in September 1940, “would virtually 
paralyze the city.” The editor thought of 
Washington’s central water and power 
systems, of the scores of expensive gov- 
ernment buildings clustered between the 
White House and the Capitol, and of the 
thousands of workers they house. Fearing 
to frighten the citizenry, he tore up the 
story. For the same reason, Congress, 
which as a side job governs the District of 
Columbia, six months later forbade the 
holding of a test blackout. 

When the Office of Civilian Defense was 
set up last May, hopeful Washingtonians 
figured that something would finally be 
done to protect them. Last week, however, 
they had two rude awakenings. Col. Lem- 
uel Bolles, executive director of the Dis- 
trict Defense Council, bluntly told a 
Board of Trade meeting that Washing- 
ton’s defense effort “has not kept pace 
with that in cities of similar size.” And 
Harold D. Smith, Director of the Budget, 
rejected a request of the District com- 
missioners for $1,446,172 to supply the 
city with: an emergency water supply, 
bomb-fighting equipment and additional 
personnel for the fire department, 
air-raid-precaution equipment, trained 
workers, guards for the water system, 
and additional help for the defense di- 
rector. 

Smith suggested that the group either 
wait for the Civil Defense Bill now before 
the House Military Affairs Committee or 
submit estimates in the “usual manner.” 
But the Military Affairs Committee re- 
ported that the bill did not provide funds 
for such facilities, and the commissioners 
had no idea of submitting estimates, 
since any requests for funds over and 
above those appropriated by Congress 
must be met from Washingtonians’ 
taxes. 





No blackout here: lack of funds forbade test of Washington's defenses against nocturnal air rai 





Service: While Confederate 
veterans were backing the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy at their At- 
lanta convention, James R. Jones 
of Decatur, Ga., got a light from 
his 2-year-old great-great-grandson 
Marvin Jones. 





Priority vs. Publicity 

The biter was bitten in Washington last 
week as the OPM felt the teeth of a pri- 
ority restriction in a keenly sensitive spot, 
its public-relations corps. When an order 
to cut down on the use of dwindling sup- 
plies of mimeograph paper was issued to 
government agencies by purchasing offi- 
cials, it was found that the OPM was one 
of the largest consumers. Along with most 
other agencies, the OPM will now confine 
its 1,225,000 releases a month to single- 
space typing on both sides of the paper. 


Schooner Symphony 


The National Symphony Orchestra of 
Washington, D. C., last month began a 
series of popular concerts designed to whet 
the public appetite for light music while 
its thirst was being slaked with light wines, 
beer, and soft drinks. “It will be fun to 
play nothing but schmaltz,” enthused Con- 
ductor Hans Kindler. But by the time the 
orchestra had played its last bar a fort- 
night ago, a non-musical critic had begun 
a campaign to take the beer out of next 
year’s Beethoven. 

Clinton N. Howard, born 73 years ago 
in Pottsville, Pa., believes “symphony mu- 
sic mixed up with booze” is a sinful com- 
bination. He is a 5-foot-2 Quaker-turned- 
Baptist, a teetotaling preacher-reformer- 
editor who proudly treasures a cudgel 
given him by the King of the Fiji Isles for 
ridding that bailiwick of opium. 

The October issue of Progress, official 
organ of his International Reform Federa- 
tion, founded in 1895 to further “the abol- 
ishment of liquor traffic, prostitution, drug 
addiction, brutal sports, Sunday traffic, ob- 
scene prints, indecent shows, and all pro- 
moted vices,” carried an elaboration of the 
symphony-booze charge. In an article en- 
titled “Symphony and Suds,” Howard 
wrote: “The Symphony Orchestra is on its 
last legs if it has to be bolstered by beer. 
It is too bad that Washington can’t sit 
through a symphony without the accom- 
paniment of suds and the smell of cigar- 
ettes.” He followed his attack with a 
scathing letter to the musical association, 
signing “Sincerely yours for unfermented 
music.” 

Last week, the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union joined Howard’s stand. At 
a WCTU convention in Washington, Eliza- 
beth A. Smart, national legislative director _ 
of the WCTU, declared: “The ‘pop’ con- 
certs degraded the members of the orches- 
tra to the level of beer-garden musicians.” 

The National Symphony Orchestra ans- 
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wered with statistics: it had drawn an au- 
dience of 20,400 in seven nights, and the 
20,400 had consumed 28,000 bottles of 
beer and ale, 1,400 bottles of wine, and 
10,000 bottles of soft drinks. 





Good-Neighbor Chorus 


Argentina Pact Wins Applause, 
But Peru Aide Hits Sour Note 


“United as we are under Divine guidance 
in the defense of our precious heritage in 
this hemisphere, we have today forged a 
new link in the chain of friendship, peace, 
and good neighborliness which happily 
binds our two nations together.” 

Thus last week President Roosevelt 
epitomized the reciprocal-trade treaty 
signed by Ambassador Norman Armour 
for the United States and Foreign Minis- 
ter Ruiz Guinazu for Argentina in the 
Golden Hall of San Martin Palace in 
Buenos Aires. It was the first comprehen- 
sive commercial agreement between the 
republics since 1853 and the twelfth such 
United States understanding with Ameri- 
can nations. 

Under the new pact, which becomes ef- 
fective Nov. 15, Argentina grants conces- 
sions, in the form of reductions or guaran- 
tees against raises of present tariffs, on 127 
products which made up 30 per cent of all 
United States exports to Argentina last 
year. The United States, in return, gives 
concessions on 84 products which repre- 
sented 75 per cent of Argentine exports to 
this country in 1940. Argentina’s major 
benefits include reductions of duties on 
canned meat, casein, linseed, and wool. 
The United States receives lower tariffs on 
such products as fruits, lumber, automo- 
biles, and refrigerators. 

Unfortunately, the news from Buenos 
Aires could not conceal the fact that not 





all the Americas were “united under Di- 
vine guidance” last week. In New York 
City, when the War Department seized 
eighteen Douglas light bombers, valued 
at $1,234,000, which Peru had purchased 
in Canada from the refugee Norwegian 
Government, a sour note crept into Uncle 
Sam’s pan-hemisphere symphony. Col. 
Armando Revoredo, air attaché of the 
Peruvian Embassy in Washington, who 
resigned Oct. 6 in protest against the de- 
lay in shipment of the planes, snorted: 
“The United States is talking a lot about 
cooperation with South America; to hell 
with the good-neighbor policy!” In Lima, 
the Peruvian Government also protested 
such “disregard of legal methods.” 
Another discord came from Dr. Arnulfo 





Transatlantic Run-Around 


Washington last week chuckled 
over a story which aptly illustrates 
the difficulties under which the Axis 
Powers labor in endeavoring to “sell” 
Latin America. The story was that 
a shipment of munitions, the last of 
a $32,000,000 order placed by the 
Brazilian Government with a Rhen- 
ish firm, had arrived at Para via | 
Bologna, Italy; Lisbon, Portugal, and 
New York. The order was placed in 
June 1937. 


& ~ 











Arias, ousted Panamanian President, who 
insisted the United States had engineered 
the Panama coup d’état (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
20). Secretary of State Cordell Hull re- 
plied “clearly and categorically for the rec- 
ord that the United States Government 
has had no connection, direct or indirect, 
with the recent governmental changes in 
the Republic of Panama.” In Panama, 
meanwhile, President Ricardo Adolfo de 
la Guardia and his Cabinet threw out the 


: _| 
International 


President de la Guardia (center) persuaded his Cabinet to rescind 
Panama's ban on arming U.S.-owned ships, decreed by predecessor 


: 


ban on arming merchant ships as Dr. Arias, 
back from Cuba, surrendered to the police, 
and was jailed. 


Significance 





The signing of the United States-Argen- 
tine trade treaty marks the end of the 
longest and toughest row “Jedge” Hull 
ever hoed. Argentina’s economy is almost 
completely competitive with that of the 
United States, and Argentina’s statesmen 
have always been the chilliest toward 
Hull’s dream of hemispheric solidarity. 

Now that he has succeeded, against such 
odds, in bringing the second richest nation 
in the New World into the anti-Axis orbit, 
Hull will be paid off in charges of “be- 
trayal” from  cattle-state congressmen. 
The majority, however, both in Congress 
and out, will recognize the new treaty as a 
diplomatic victory for the Tennessean. 

The Peruvian flare-up is equally signifi- 
cant in that its exposes the reverse of the 
good-neighbor medal. Revoredo has bored 
many a Washington hostess with protes- 
tations of his love for Uncle Sam; his petu- 
lant outburst of last week is therefore elo- 
quently illustrative of the skin-deepness of 
much of the “new good feeling” below the 
Rio Grande. Revoredo probably spoke for 
many another Latin diplomatic attaché in 
Washington who has had reason to feel 
that he has taken a deal of pushing around 
from los Yanquis; and the fact that Peru- 
vian planes are needed more in Russia 
than in Peru just now does not altogether 
smooth ruffled Latin feelings. 





Campaign for Stripes 


When the 1930 efection returns were 
posted in Stamford, Conn., only one can- 
didate out of the whole Democratic slate 
failed to find his name in the victory col- 
umn. That man, Gilbert Mead Jr., a 23- 
year-old political neophyte who had made 
the race for the Common Council, was so 
bitterly resentful about his thumping de- 
feat that he left the Democratic ranks and 
formed a one-man party which elected hin 
funds collector for the Eastern Seaboard. 
Since his methods of collection involved 
breaking and entering, burglary, and vari- 
ous forms of larceny, Mead eventually 
came to the attention of the police, and 
last April his party headquarters were 
established in the Connecticut State Prison 
at Wethersfield. 

But Mead was not one to neglect his 
duties. In September, he “took a walk” 
from the prison farm, to which he had been 
assigned. Picked up in New York City last 
week and haled into police headquarters 
on charges of a holdup in Springfield, 
Mass., and various burglaries in West- 
chester County, N. Y., the onetime student 
at the Columbia School of Journalism was 
lodged in the Westchester County Jail, 
where, like most Americans, he awaits a 
decision on priorities. 
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GOP Caution 


Leaders Are Cold to Any Move 
That Might Tie Party’s Hands 


In Montpelier, Vt., last week, a 59-year- 
old insurance agent, who eleven months 
ago realized a boyhood ambition to be- 
come governor, posted a letter. The sub- 
stance of it was that Gov. William H. 
Wills of Vermont thought that, because 
“it is essential that we achieve unity on 
foreign policy,” House Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts, 
as chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, ought to call “an immediate 
extraordinary party caucus” of national 
committeemen, governors, congressmen, 
and former Presidential aspirants to work 
out a party line. 

Thus placed upon a spot, the canny na- 
tional chairman, who has usually voted 
with the noninterventionists but sought to 
keep Republican congressmen from label- 
ing theirs the party of isolationism, de- 
clined to commit himself until he could 
canvass his followers. “It wouldn’t be 
right,” Martin grinned, “for me to com- 
ment on a letter addressed to me until I 
had answered it.” 

Most other Republican leaders were dis- 
posed to be equally cagey when inter- 
viewed by Newsweek. Of the former 
Presidential candidates, Herbert Hoover 
would say merely that “I have nothing to 
say”; Alf M. Landon would only express 
his “implicit confidence in the patriotism 
and intelligence of Joe Martin and other 
Republican members of Congress,” and 
Wendell L. Willkie commented briefly 
that the caucus suggestion was “very in- 
teresting and helpful.” 

Of sixteen GOP governors also queried, 
only two, both interventionist neighbors 
of Wills, would comment. Leverett Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts thought the caucus 
“inadvisable at present,” and Sumner 
Sewall of Maine agreed that “such a course 
might even prove dangerous.” Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Charles L. McNary of Ore- 
gon likewise tossed cold water on the idea, 
and even The New York Herald Tribune, 
which had inspired Wills’ suggestion, saw 
“obvious practical obstacles.” 


Significance 


The fact that Wills failed to enlist the 
support of fellow interventionists for his 
scheme underlines some of these “obvious 
practical obstacles.” In the first place, 
Wills is hardly the man to touch off a 
Republican revival meeting. The comment 
of one of ‘the most prominent Congres- 
sional leaders that “party policy isn’t made 
by some Johnny-come-lately from a 10- 
cent state” was unnecessarily harsh, but 
what the governor’s critic was driving at 
was clear enough: Wills is a political neo- 
phyte without party or national stature, 
and his reputation with GOP isolationists 





was not enhanced by Willkie’s prediction 
last summer that “from now on men like 
Governor Wills, Governor Stassen [Harold 
E. Stassen of Minnesota, an equally ar- 
dent interventionist], and myself are go- 
ing to dominate the Republican party.” 

Here is the crux of the “practical” ob- 
jections to Wills’ plan as viewed by inter- 
ventionists and noninterventionists alike. 
Obviously, at any such caucus, the former 
could not hope to convert Hoover or Lan- 
don or congressmen with the pronounced 
noninterventionist views of Senators Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio and Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of Michigan and Rep. Hamilton 
Fish of New York, for example. Nor could 
the isolationists expect to sway men like 
Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, 
Sen. Warren R. Austin of Vermont, and 
Sen. Chan Gurney of South Dakota, who 
this week introduced a bill to repeal the 
entire Neutrality Act (see page 15). 

From the standpoint of hardheaded pol- 
itics, Republican policy will continue to be 
shaped on the floor of Congress, although 
it will be influenced by the leaders out- 
side and by the rank and file. Willkie un- 
doubtedly influenced the Bridges-Austin- 
Gurney move when he called a fortnight 
ago for the Republican interventionists to 
take the initiative away from the Admini- 
stration in the Neutrality Act debate. By 
the same token, the party rank and file, 
who had a chance to talk to their con- 
gressmen during the summer recesses, in- 
fluenced the decision of middle-of-the- 
roaders like Sen. Arthur W. Capper of 
Kansas to switch to a position of qualified 
support for the President’s foreign policy. 

It is this very middle-of-the-road group 
which holds and will continue to hold the 
balance of power on Capitol Hill. It came 
very near defeating the draft-extension 
bill, but it took the ship-arming measure 
through the House with 120 votes to 
spare. Such a shift, coming in the short 
space of 60 days, shows a trend that no 
party caucus could either arrest or ac- 
celerate. 





~Widow’s Choice 


Which should she choose—$25,000 cash, 
or $30 a week for life? 

Mrs. Pearl D. Wilson, gray-haired wid- 
ow of a customs officer in St. Albans, Vt., 
stared this delightful dilemma in the face 
last week. Last September she had broken 
a lifetime rule of never entering a con- 
test. After reading a magazine advertise- 
ment, she submitted a last line in a Cam- 
ay and Oxydol soap jingle contest held by 
the Procter & Gamble Co., which has given 
away $2,000,000 in prizes in ten years. 
Much to her astonishment, her last line, 
which the company did not announce, was 
awarded first prize. 

Last week, with canny Yankee thrift, 
Mrs. Wilson calculated that the new Fed- 
eral income tax would slice $7,224 off the 
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,825,000 and that the state levy would take 
$480 more, leaving $17,296. She also fig- 
ured that the current Federal and state 
levies on the annuity would deduct only 
$78 and $62 respectively from the $1,560- 
a-year income. On this basis, she would 
have to live slightly more than twelve years 
to get a better deal from the $30 a week. 
Assured by life-insurance actuaries that, in 
excellent health at 51, she could expect to 
live 22% years, Mrs. Wilson took the 
Procter & Gamble gamble. 





Two Views on Reds 


Chairman Martin Dies of the House 
committee investigating un-American ac- 
tivities this week produced a secret list of 
1,124 Federal employes, allegedly Com- 
munists or fellow travelers, which he sub- 
mitted to Attorney General Francis Biddle 
for “appropriate” action. Before Biddle 
could say “Earl Browder,” more than 1,000 
Protestant bishops, clergymen, and editors 
had made public a letter to President 
Roosevelt which maintained that “We 
have been at fault in not ceaselessly op- 
posing the lie with the truth: that by the 
wildest exaggeration not more than one- 
tenth of one per cent of our people 
are Communist, that not one member of 
any branch of our government is Com- 
munist.” 


Pork on the Side 


Big Waterways Menu for Voters 
Puts St. Lawrence Seaway First 


The House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee last week approved an omnibus 
Rivers and Harbors Bill to authorize a 
mammoth waterways program’ which 
Army engineers estimated would cost 
roughly $900,000,000. 

The measure includes $80,470,000 for 
the Columbia River system, including a 
huge dam at Umatilla and four dams on 
the mighty Snake; $14,393,000 as a starter 
for the Trinity in Texas, a turbulent 
stream which connects Fort Worth and 
Dallas with the Gulf of Mexico at Gal- 
veston and which is often so dry that Will 
Rogers once cracked: “Why don’t you pave 
it?”; $23,000,000 for the nearby Neches 
River, flowing past Beaumont through rice 
and oil fields, with its tributary, the An- 
gelina; $66,000,000 to link the swampy 
Tombigbee, which empties into Mobile 
Bay, with the TVA system; $197,921,000 
for the perennial Florida Canal; $28,000,- 
000 to improve the Savannah River up- 
stream to Augusta; $36,309,000 for the 
East River, separating Manhattan and 
Long Island; $12,344,000 to make the Con- 
necticut navigable from Hartford to Hol- 
yoke, $48,179,000 to improve the Beaver- 


Mahoning system, the so-called “Ruhr of 
America” which ties the steel city of 
Youngstown to the Ohio; $25,900,000 for 
the Hlinois Waterway emptying into Lake 
Michigan at Indiana Harbor; $8,000,000 
for a new lock at the St. Marys Falls Ca- 
nal, the vital iron-ore route at Sault Ste. 
Marie, and $277,056,515 to provide a 27- 
foot channel for the St. Lawrence, now re- 
stricted to ships drawing 14 feet (see map) . 


Significance 


Although the Rivers and Harbors Bill 
is admittedly a pork-barrel measure de- 
signed with an eye on the 1942 Congres- 
sional elections, it was skillfully framed so 
as not to conflict with President Roose- 
velt’s warning last Aug. 19 that “during 
the present emergency I do not intend to 
submit estimates of appropriation or ap- 
prove allocations of funds for any project 
which does not have important value in the 
national defense.” Nor does it necessarily 
conflict with the Budget Bureau’s sub- 
mission without recommendation of alter- 
nate schemes for paring $1,000,000,000, $1.- 
500,000,000, or $2,000,000,000 from the cur- 
rent non-defense budget of $6,581,000,000 
by slicing youth-aid, relief, and farm funds. 

As an authorization bill, it is calcu- 
lated to please the voters without ac- 
tually appropriating cash. In addition, it 
is expected to stipulate that funds for 
non-defense projects should not be voted 
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‘Pork barrel : House committee approved new waterways from coast to coast 
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until after the emergency, when they might 
be expected to help relieve a post-defense 
slump in employment. In the committee’s 
opinion, only the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the St. Marys lock, among the more ex- 
pensive projects, are necessary for na- 
tional defense. 

Even so it is not a foregone conclusion 
that the measure will be passed. Drafted 
according to logrolling tradition, this larg- 
est waterways bill in history is piled so 
high with some 200 projects affecting the 
districts of 197 representatives that it may 
fall of its own weight. 

In any event, the taxpayers have one 
bright new ray of hope. For even if the 
blanket authorization bill is passed and 
appropriations for specific projects are 
voted, each development still must face 
an acid test before the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board, which has forbid- 
den construction projects that require crit- 
ical materials and are not necessary for 
defense (NEwSweEEK, Oct. 20). For the 
first time-in more than a generation, poli- 
ticians’ pork will be inspected, not by 
other politicians, but by businessmen. And 
businessmen may be expected to judge any 
Rivers and Harbors project, including Mr. 
Roosevelt’s pet St. Lawrence, on its merits. 





Dramas of the Deep 


The North Atlantic, main water arena 
of the war, cast up a sea saga on each shore 
last week. 

In Lisbon, 26-year-old Charles Buffinger, 
only American passenger, recounted his 
experience aboard the 2,044-ton steamer 
Corte Real, which left Oporto, Portugal, 
Oct. 11. One day out, the ship was spotted 
by a Nazi U-boat and was ordered sunk 
because some of the cargo was routed for 
Montreal. The survivors, crowded into two 
lifeboats, stopped their ears with cotton 
supplied by the excessively considerate 
Germans as the ship was sunk by the sub’s 
guns. Receiving five bottles of cognac, 
black bread, and medicine from the U-boat 
crew, the rescued were towed 20 miles be- 
fore they were cast off with the promise 
that their plight would be radioed to Lis- 
bon. “Everybody had to bail frantically,” 
related Buffinger. “There was always water 
in the boats.” After a nervous night with 
a German bomber flying ominously over- 
head, the group, which included two Por- 
tuguese women, their children, another 
passenger, and a 36-man crew, was picked 
up by a Portuguese sailing ship. 

In Ottawa, Fred Farrell, 16, Frank Coo- 
per, 17, and Michael Johnson, 43, awaited 
artificial legs to replace those amputated 
as a result of a freezing experience in a life- 
boat after the British refrigerator vessel 
Marconi was torpedoed by a German sub- 
marine last May. The Marconi sank with 
22 aboard. Lightly clad, the three made off 
with twenty others in a leaky lifeboat. 
Their ten-day log: “A Negro crewman died. 

















U-boat victims: Johnson, Farrell, Cooper lost frozen legs 


Our officer read several passages from the 
Bible and we sang Abide With Me and Eter- 
nal Father Strong to Save .. . Some of us 
got scurvy, and our teeth became loose .. . 
Another man died . . . One of the Negroes 
went mad and slashed the lifeboat sails... 
Another man died, but we were too dry to 
sing for the funeral, so we just read the 
Bible . . . Our legs had swollen twice nor- 
mal size and we couldn’t feel a thing .. . 
The storms got worse ... There was little 
hope . . . Then one of the men gave a 
coarse shout: ‘A ship!’ It was the H.MLS. 
Churchill, one of the American destroyers 
traded to Britain. Everything is all right 
now. I hope we get our legs soon so we can 
be home in England for Christmas.” 





Week in the Nation 


Sresta: After steaming 130,000 miles 
through two years of war, the 22,450-ton 
25-year-old British aircraft carrier Furi- 
ous, the world’s oldest, was revealed to be 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard for a gen- 
eral overhaul before loading her empty 
hangar deck with new American planes. 
Of the same vintage as the ill-fated Cou- 
rageous and Glorious, the Furious almost 
singlehandedly provided air support for 
the BEF in Norway in April 1940, launch- 
ing history’s first major air-torpedo attack 
at Trondheim; commandeering fire engines 
to refuel her empty oil tanks at Tromsé, 
and surviving a dive-bombing attack 
which the Nazi radio boasted left her “in 
flames and sinking.” Last July, despite a 
foot of snow on her flight deck, she in- 
vaded Arctic waters to destroy Nazi 
supplies at Petsamo and Kirkenes. 


Dretomat: Herschel V. Johnson, Har- 


vard-educated career diplomat who was 
an AEF captain, was elevated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt from counselor of the Lon- 
don Embassy to Minister to Sweden. 


Smuceiinc: Three wealthy Japanese 
merchants in Los Angeles, Kenkichi Taka- 
hashi, Marau Nakauchi, and _ Kichiro 
Takizawa, were arrested by FBI agents 
on charges of trying to smuggle $50,000 
worth of industrial diamonds to Nippon 
in violation of export licensing controls. 


RepatriATE: With the remark that she 
had “come home to die,” Countess Jeanne 
von Bernstorff, 73-year-old American-born _ 
widow of imperial Germany’s last Am- 
bassador to the United States who re- 
gained her American citizenship two years 
ago, returned from Switzerland aboard the 
American Export liner Exeter. The white- 
haired anti-Nazi declared: “I never want 
to see Germany again. It will be a long 
time before it will be possible to live 
there. If I didn’t think the British would 
win the war, I would commit suicide.” 


Reversau: Rep. Vito Marcantonio, left- 
ist American Laborite from New York 
who cast the only vote against several 
defense measures a year ago on the ground 
that the war was “imperialistic,” said that, 
in view of the German attack on Russia, 
he was “now ready to vote for war.” 


Nazi Acent: Frank B. Burch, 67-year- 
old Akron attorney, pleaded guilty in 
Washington to a charge of failing to reg- 
ister as a foreign agent and was fined $1,000 
and given an eight-month-to-two-year sus- 
pended sentence. The government accused 
Burch of accepting $10,000 from Karl 
Kapp, former German consul in Cleve- 
land, and using the money to disseminate 
propaganda favorable to Germany. 
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Swirling Tides of Russian War 


Keep the WholeWorld on Edge 


Nazis Batter at Moscow 
as Red Regime Moves Eastward 


and Japanese Tension Grows 


It was just 129 years ago that Napoleon 
left Moscow and began his long retreat to 
the west. That day, Oct. 19, 1812, marked 
the beginning of the end of an era. Last 
week history was again being forged at the 
Russian capital. The Soviet moved part of 
the government far to the east, but both 
the Red Army and the Nazis threw new 
forces into the battle that raged on the 
outskirts of the city. And as the conflict in- 
creased in violence, so did the stakes in the 
game. 

The realization of what it might mean if 
Hitler succeeded in his biggest gamble thus 
far sank deeper and deeper into the con- 
sciousness of the British. Pleas for action 
rose for the second successive week from 
labor groups. Cabinet ministers warned 
publicly that Britain’s plight would become 
desperate if Russia fell. But the only of- 
fensive action still came from the RAF. 

The Battle of Moscow was the indirect 
cause of the fall of the Konoye Cabinet in 
Japan and the choice of an avowed enemy 
of Russia, General Tojo, to head the gov- 
ernment. But in spite of the militant com- 
position of the new Cabinet, Japan ap- 
peared for the moment to be drifting with 
events. For it was in Washington, more 
than anywhere else, that the final decision 
in the great game rested. And there, the 
torpedoing of the destroyer Kearny, plus 
Japan’s moves, brought about a sense of 
urgency almost unequaled since World War 
days. 


‘Beloved Moscow’ 


Every day in Moscow crowds lined up in 
front of the squat mausoleum where the 
body of Lenin lies in the shadow of the 
Kremlin. From all over the Soviet peasants, 
workers, nomads, and soldiers slowly filed 
past the spot where the hero’s embalmed 
features could be glimpsed. It was the 
holiest shrine of a new Russia that still 
kept much of the capacity for worship and 
blind trust that older generations had lav- 
ished on czars and ikons. 

Last week Lenin’s tomb was closed—the 
portent of a danger more immediate and 
terrible than any ever faced by the city 
during the World War and the civil strug- 
gle. At that time weak forces under the 
White general, Yudenitch, had reached the 
outskirts of Moscow, where they were beat- 
en off by hastily orgerized Bolshevik mi- 
litia. Now the most powerful army in the 
world was battering at the defenses. 


== PRESENT 
BATTLE LINE 5 
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Soviet front as of noon Oct. 20 





The diplomats, the foreign correspond- 
ents, and functionaries from various gov- 
ernment departments were evacuated to 
Kuybishev, 750 miles east of Moscow. 
Kuybishev was the czarist Samara and is 
located on the east bank of the Volga in 
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the great steppe country where Europe and 
Asia merge and which the Russians call 
the Zavolzheih. 

Then Moscow stripped for action. Si- 
berian and Mongolian troops, apparently 
rushed from the Far East, mingled in the 
streets with armed workers from the Dy- 
namo Ball Bearing plant. In other factories, 
meetings were held to enlist men and 
women alike in the civil defense corps. 
Some detachments of women even reache« 
the fighting front. Along the new boule- 
vards and in the industrial suburbs barri- 
cades were erected by crews who receive«! 
their instructions by radio. Forts were 
made of buildings, and machine guns 
manned by ten men were installed in them. 

On Oct. 20, Premier Joseph Stalin issue«! 
a special decree setting up a state of siege 
in the capital. Two generals were charge: 
with the defense of the city and its outer 
forts, and the movement of individuals 
and vehicles was forbidden between mic- 
night and 5 a.m. A proclamation to the 
Red Army announced that “armed citizens 
of Moscow” would come to their assistance. 

On the Moscow radio an officer of a citi- 
zens’ battalion expressed the spirit of the 
defenders of the largest city ever threat- 
ened with siege in these words: “Beloved 
Moscow! Every corner of the home town is 
dear to the hearts of our fighters. We think 
of the Red Square and of Lenin, too. Never 
shall we permit the dirty Fascist hordes to 
touch the tomb.” 


‘Blind Madness’ 


There was a certain change in the tonc 
of the German communiqués and com- 
ments on the Battle of Moscow last week. 
The air of complete confidence was re- 
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The Nazi Armies smashed ever closer to Moscow 
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Inside the Reich: a Picture of Its sone and Their Rulers 





‘International 

Hitler’s increasing absorption in the Russian campaign is mirrored in this 

idealized painting of the Fihrer on the battlefield, flanked by Goring, 
Brauchitsch, and other aides 


NewsweEkkK has just received two confidential reports on Germany. Both are based on 
observations made inside the Reich. The conclusions they draw have been condensed 
and are presented below. In conjunction with the report on Germany in the issue of 
Oct. 13, they round out a picture of how the Nazis are standing the strain of war. 


The most striking and important factor 
in German morale is the almost universal 
feeling of apathy. Every foreigner visit- 
ing the Reich is struck by this, but there 
has as yet been no satisfactory explana- 
tion. There is still no enthusiasm over the 
victories of the army. The desire for peace 
is very strong. Along with this goes a con- 
viction that the war will be a long one. 
Some Germans even mention twenty 
years. Many of them do not expect to 
emerge as the ultimate victors. Few, how- 
ever, envisage complete defeat, and the 
mass of the people have little conception 
of the hatred for Germany in the occupied 
countries. 

With German morale in this state, nor- 
mal criteria are hardly applicable and it 
is difficult to say under what circumstances 
the Reich might crack. So far there is no 
sign whatever of a serious break in morale. 
It is true that the Germans are a very 
tired people, but the food ration is still 
sufficient and there is no prospect that the 
Reich will starve as it did in the last war. 


oo. 


British bombing, however, has had a 
certain effect on morale. People have fled 
from heavily raided towns such as Diissel- 
dorf and refuse to go back. They also feel 
that their sufferings are not appreciated 
in parts of the country that have had few 
raids. Curiously, there is practically no 
sign of resentment against the British even 


in the worst bombed areas. The Germans, ° 


in general, do not seem to bear up as well 
under air raids as do the British. 

It is almost impossible for anyone out- 
side the government to estimate the actual 
effect that British bombing has had on in- 
dustrial production. But towns’ in North- 
ern and Western Germany—Mannheim 
and Kiel, for example—have taken a very 
heavy pounding. Probably the greatest 
effect on German production has_ been 
caused by the general disruption of normal 
life that the air raids bring. 

Berlin has been relatively free of bomb- 
ing. The RAF staged one big raid in Sep- 
tember, but the targets appeared to be in 
the suburbs. On this occasion a warehouse 


at Potsdam was hit and set afire and sev- 
eral camels were killed in the zoo. The 
Eden Hotel has also been damaged. But 
the center of Berlin is practically un- 
scathed. 

As early as last April, everyone knew 
that the war against Russia was coming. 
It has not been a popular war, except in 
army circles. The public, at least, confi- 
dently expected that it would be all over 
in six weeks. According to the best infor- 
mation, the general staff also counted on a 
short campaign. The former German air 
attaché in Moscow has been particularly 
blamed for misinforming his government 
on the real strength of the Red Air Force. 

The campaign in Russia is hardly ever 
discussed by the German people. Even 
barbers have been cautioned against talk- 
ing about it. In general, the public still be- 
lieves in the truth of the communiqués of 
the High Command. The figures as to Ger- 
man losses, however, have given rise to 
many doubts and much public apprehen- 
sion. As in no other campaign, the losses 
have been brought home. Nearly every 
person has a relative or friend who has 
fallen. The papers every day are filled 
to the permissible limit with death no- 
tices. 

The Russian war has caused Hitler to 
immerse himself more and more in purely 
military affairs. He rarely returns from his 
headquarters at the front. There it has be- 
come increasingly difficult for Nazi leaders 
to gain access to him. Practically the only 
ones in frequent touch with the Fiihrer 
are Ribbentrop and Himmler. The gen- 
erals, of course, are in constant consulta- 
tion with him, but there are stories that 
on several occasions they have turned 
down his plans for the conduct of the cam-~ 
paign. 

The influence of Himmler and his police - 
organization has increased greatly since 
the attack on Russia. The prestige of 
Goring has suffered a corresponding de- 
cline. But the relations between the Nazi 
party and the army have also deteriorated. 
In this connection, the army has probably 
gained in power. But it has not so far de- 
veloped a political leadership that would 
enable it to seize and hold supreme power 
in a crisis. Outside of the party and the 
army, Germany is a political vacuum. The 
strength of the Communists has been com- 
pletely broken. It is inconceivable at pres- 
ent that any force in Germany, except the 
party or the army, could hold the reins of 
government or negotiate a peace. 





placed by the old High Command formula 
that operations were proceeding “accord- 
ing to plan.” Commentators who had stated 
the Russian Armies were so badly broken 
Moscow could be taken by frontal assault 
suddenly claimed that the Germans in- 
tended to surround the city and besiege it. 


And from meager indications of the prog- 
ress of the advance, the Nazis were push- 
ing east with the intention of joining forces 
behind the capital (see map, page 22) . 

Air attacks did not boom as large in the 
Moscow operations as they generally have 
in German campaigns. One reason was the 


weather. Low clouds and rain kept the 
Stukas on the ground. But the Germans 
promised that they would give Moscow a 
pounding the equal of that inflicted on 
London. 

But the biggest battle and the fiercest 
fighting again took place in the center of 
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the front, where the Germans passed the 
Napoleonic battlefield of Borodino and 
smashed into the main defenses of Moscow 
at Mozhaisk. Military experts in Stockholm 
estimated that the Nazis were using 50 
divisions and 4,000 tanks in this sector 
alone. The German High Command 
claimed that 648,198 prisoners had been 
taken in the envelopment battles of 
Bryansk and Vyazma and that more than 
80 divisions of Marshal Timoshenko’s army 
had been shattered. 

The Germans, however, displayed the 
same curious and irritable sense of frustra- 
tion that they had shown earlier in the 
campaign when the Russians continued 
what the Nazis called “hopeless” resistance. 
The official German news agency told of 
“senseless attacks by closed ranks of Red 
infantrymen fifteen rows deep” at Vvazma 
and complained that “a responsible leader- 
ship in such a situation would make an of- 
fer of surrender.” 

It was from the Germans, too, that the 
accounts came which pictured the struggle 
at Vyazma as one of the bloodiest and bit- 
terest battles ever fought. A Nazi soldier- 
correspondent described “a night of horror 
and destruction such as we had never ex- 
perienced in this war.” When the Russians 
left Vyazma, he said, they “set fire to 
everything that would burn and exploded 
buildings that would not.” Another cor- 
respondent who flew over the battlefield 
told how it was strewn with burned-out 
vehicles and pocked with bomb craters for 
miles. And still a third Nazi gave some idea 
of the German losses with a picture of 
dawn on the front: “The sun rose on a 
battlefield covered with dead Russians and 
drenched with the blood of German in- 
fantrymen.” 

On the other sections of the front the 
Germans gained two notable victories. One 
was the capture of Taganrog on the Sea of 
Azov in hand-to-hand fighting. Taganrog is 
an industrial center and has one of the 
Soviet’s largest seaplane factories. It is 
there that the Russians have constructed 
American Consolidated flying boats under 
license. It is only 40 miles from Rostov, one 
of Russia’s greatest manufacturing cities 
and the terminus of the oil pipeline running 
from the Caucasus. 

The other was the capture of Odessa. 
Officially, the Germans gave most of the 
credit for this to the Rumanians. But the 
Soviet claimed that the port, under siege 
since mid-August, had been evacuated ac- 
cording to a prearranged plan. Berlin re- 
ports of the fall of Odessa vied with those 
of the battle of Vyazma as horror stories. 
They told of women and children defending 
the city to the last barricade and said that 
the Nazis regarded as noncombatants only 
babies and the incapacitated. 


Significance 


More was at stake in the Battle of Mos- 
cow than in any other so far in the Russian 
campaign. There was the fact that Hitler 
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A swarm of stukas rises from a German field behind the Russian front 


had involved his prestige in advance by 
predicting the overthrow of the Soviet in 
this particular battle. While the Fiihrer did 
not promise the capture of the Russian 
capital in so many words, his failure to do 
so would be interpreted as a German de- 
feat. 

Then there was the part which Moscow 


“a. | 


Aid to Russia: loading a British 
bomber for a raid on Germany 





plays in the Soviet industrial organization. 
It accounts for a large percentage of total 
production and is the center of the airplane 
and automotive industries that are most 
vital to the output of war equipment, The 
governmental structure of Russia is also 
extremely centralized and is so concen- 
trated in Moscow that it would be difficult 
to move any appreciable number of the 
bureaucrats to a new capital. Finally, the 
city is the transportation hub of the entire 
country. 

But, above and beyond these conside:- 
ations, the greatest importance of the Bai- 
tle of Moscow lies in the part it plays in 
the fundamental war strategy of Britain 
and the United States, as well as in that of 
Russia. It is not too much to say that on 
the fate of the Soviet capital hinge the 
plans the democracies must make to win 
the war. 

The Germans fully realize and admit 
this. When they proclaimed the virtual end 
of Russia as a fighting power two weeks 
ago, they also stated that, although Sovict 
Armies might continue to exist in the vast 
reaches of Asia, such forces could never be 
a serious menace to the Reich. What they 
meant was that with the capture of Mos- 
cow the Germans could safely establish a 
defense line along the Volga and down io 
the Caspian Sea; that accomplished, there 
would be little chance of a major blow ever 
being struck against the Reich from thie 
East. 

The British generally concur in this 
judgment. In a recent book by Lt. Col. 
Clive Garsia, called “Planning the War,” 
which has had considerable influence oa 
British thinking, the author explained that 
Moscow “provides a bridgehead within 
what will be the German defensive linc, 
and from which a Russian counteroffensive 
might ultimately be launched.” And he 
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concluded that the “whole of the strategic 
plan for bringing about the ultimate de- 
feat of Germany” rested on the outcome 
of the Battle of Moscow. 

If Moscow falls, the British fully ex- 
pect the Germans to strike immediately at 
the Middle East and the Caucasus. That is 
the first problem they must face. The Lon- 
don Economist recently characterized the 
armies Britain has concentrated in the 
Middle East in these words: “Three-quar- 
ters of a million men is too many to do 
garrison duty and too few to take up the 
entire fight.” 

The next problem is that of defeating the 
Germans in Europe. Prime Minister Chur- 
chill has inferred many times that the 
British Army must invade the Continent. 
Yet other spokesmen have hinted that 
Britain does not now and probably will 
never have the man power for such a cam- 
paign. Still another powerful school insists 
that a great air offensive would bring the 
Reich to its knees. And so far the bombing 
of German towns is the only diversion that 
the British have been able to stage to aid 
the Soviet. 





Trial at Riom 


In August 1940, the new French Supreme 
Court, charged with fixing the blame for 
the defeat of France, held its inaugural 
session in the provincial town of Riom. 
It lasted just eight minutes. Two months 
later the two former Premiers Edouard 
Daladier and Paul Reynaud, Gen. Maurice 
Gustave Gamelin, once Allied generalissi- 
mo, and two ex-Air Ministers, Guy La 
Chambre and Pierre Cot, were indicted. 
Subsequently, former Premier Léon Blum 
and Georges Mandel, onetime Interior Min- 
ister, both Jews, were added to the list 
of culprits. 

The plans for the Riom trials were pub- 
licized now and then for the next year. 
But nothing more happened. Then, on 
Oct.1, Marshal Pétain set up an extrajurid- 
ical Council of Political Justice, both to 
speed up the process of disposing of the 
political prisoners and to avoid the em- 
barrassment that an open trial would 
cause. 

In striking contrast to the delays at 
Riom, the eight-man Council, representing 
a cross section of French life and headed 
by Peretti della Rocca, former Ambassa- 
dor to Spain, waded through the mass of 
Riom evidence and presented its report to 
Pétain on Oct. 14, 

Two days later the old Marshal an- 
nounced on the radio that, on the Council’s 
recommendation, he had ordered Gamelin, 
Daladier, Reynaud, Blum, and Mandel 
confined in the Pourtalet fortress—located 
on a peak in the Pyrenees. No action was 
announced in the case of Cot, now in the 
United States, while La Chambre, who 
came to America but returned to France 
to face trial, and Pierre Jacomet, War Min- 
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The Meaning of the Attack on the Kearny 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


I: as has been suggested, the at- 
tack on the U.S.S. Kearny and the al- 
most simultaneous change of Cabinet in 
Japan were intended by the Nazis to 
strike fear into American hearts and 
cause us to halt in our resolve to give 
all material aid to the enemies of Hitler 
that we can, they have failed to accom- 
plish the desired results. 

This is noticeably evident in our at- 
titude toward Berlin, for, instead of 
weakening our resolve to see this war 
pushed to a conclusion favorable to the 
Allies, the effect of the Kearny torpedo- 
ing has been to steel our nerves to ac- 
cept the consequences of whatever may 
be in store for this country. Step by 
step, the Nazis, with the same abysmal 
ignorance of American psychology as 
the Germans displayed in the last war, 
are driving us along the road from aid 
to Britain to that of more active coop- 
eration with her. 

The attack on the Kearny was an 
act of war, for it was made on one of 
our government ships. No wonder the 
Nazis deny it and suggest connivance 
between members of our government 
and that of Britain! The absurdity of 
this suggestion is apparent. It savors 
too much of a similar suggestion made 
when the Athenia was sunk, in the early 
stage of the war. At that time, British 
connivance to drive us into war was 
claimed. The Kearny attack was par- 
ticularly vicious, as it took place some 
800 miles from Britain, in what we 
claim to be our defense zone. One in- 
tent certainly was to stop our flow of 
supplies to Iceland, and the Nazis took 
this indirect method to accomplish their 
purpose, by arousing American appre- 
hension of consequences if we continued 
our efforts to stock Iceland, for the 
Kearny herself carried no cargo. 

What a different song the Nazis 
would have sung if, coincident with this 
attack, Japan had committed some 
overt act which might have brought war 
into the Pacific! Then the Nazis would 
have glorified their act and claimed the 
encirclement of America. Their effort 
misfired. 


Details of the damage to the 
Kearny are lacking in the news reports, 


but evidently she was not hit in a vital 
spot, else she would not have reached 
port, as the Navy Department has 
stated. From a perusal of the casualty 
list, it is to be noted that many of the 
ratings lost were in the fireroom force, 
so it would seem evident that the ex- 
plosion took place in a crew compart- 
ment where the fireroom force was 
berthed, and -not in the compartments 
where the chief petty officers and com- 
missioned personnel are berthed. 

Despite the seriousness of this affair, 
Americans can take pride and have con- 
fidence in the new naval craft we are 
putting into the water. While the de- 
stroyer is the craft the submarine fears 
most, because of its speed, its ability to 
maneuver quickly, its submarine-detec- 
tion devices, and the heavy load of 
depth charges it carries, it is itself vul- 
nerable to the new and very effective 
torpedo which the modern submarine 
carries. But the Kearny, one of our 
new destroyers, is evidently not as 
vulnerable as had been thought pre- 
viously, 


As for Japan, the new Cabinet, 
though it is composed of strong service- 
men, would appear to be more national- 
istic than pro-Axis in its sentiments. 
Evidently it does not desire war with us, 
nor does it seem to be the intent to 
force the issue, until at least all the 
peaceful ways for a solution of Japanese 
Pacific problems are explored. In this it 
is wise and shows a better understand- 
ing of American psychology than does 
Japan’s Axis partner, Germany. Japan 
knows that our determination to coop- 
erate with Britain grows stronger each 
day—that nothing the Nazis can do will 
shake this firm resolve, and that the 
cloak of our assistance spreads not only 
over the British Isles but over all parts 
of the world where British and Com- 
monwealth interests are to be found. 
They must realize by this time that no 
matter how much they may be goaded 
on by their Axis partner to play the role 
of cat’s-paw, it is definitely not for 
Japan’s long-term interest to under- 
take any overt act which would cause 


us to take forceful action in the 
Pacific. 
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istry Secretary General, were to remain 
in the Bourrasol prison for Riom defend- 
ants. The question of the trials was appar- 
ently left in limbo until the end of the war. 





Ousted by Afghans 


Afghanistan is a primitive Moslem coun- 
try about the size of Texas, with no rail- 
roads and few roads. The camel is the 
chief means of transport. But mountainous 
Afghanistan is also the historical invasion 
route to India. Alexander came that way, 
and British imperialists during the nine- 
teenth century were haunted by the fear 
that some day a Russian:Army might ap- 
pear in the Khyber Pass. 

This week the British took measures to 
seal Afghanistan against a possible Ger- 
man infiltration. On Sunday both London 
and Kabul announced that the Afghan 
Government had agreed to the expulsion 
of all Germans and Italians in the country. 
Russia, London added, had joined in the 
“friendly representations.” The exact num- 
ber of Axis subjects involved wasn’t men- 
tioned, but it was said to be fewer than 
200, only 90 of them German males and 
but a few of military age. All were prom- 
ised safe conduct home via India. 





History by Gort 

It is an accepted military doctrine that in 
good defensive positions any given force 
can hold up an attacking force of consider- 
ably greater numbers — From the dis- 
patches of Earl Haig, commander of the 
British Army in France from 1915 to 1916. 


The offensive has once more gained as- 
cendancy in modern war when undertaken 
with an army ... greatly superior in air 
forces and armored fighting vehicles— 
From the dispatches of Viscount Gort, 
commander of the British Army in France 
in 1939 and 1940. 


To a large extent the contrast between 
the two quotations above explains why 
the British won the war in France in 1918 
and were driven out in 1940. The full 
story of the ill-fated British Expeditionary 
Force sent abroad in 1939 was told in 
London last week as the government took 
the unique step of releasing the dispatches 
of Viscount Gort while the war was still 
in progress. The tale was substantially the 
same as that already revealed. But in the 
full report many hitherto unknown foot- 
notes to history appeared. 


“| Although Gort was nominally under the 
command of the French Commander-in- 
Chief, he actually took orders from Lon- 
don. 


4 The BEF had no armored divisions at 
all. Instead its armored forces consisted 
of “seven divisional cavalry regiments, 
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The most vital Soviet supply lines (in red) passed through Archangel 


equipped with light tanks, one regiment 
of armored cars of’ obsolete pattern, and 
two battalions of infantry tanks.” The 
single armored division in the British 


Army was in process of formation in Eng- 
land. 


§ The attack that the Allied Armies were 
supposed to launch in order to break the 
German thrust to the Channel was never 
started, although Prime Minister Church- 
ill sent a telegram to Premier Reynaud 
demanding that this so-called Weygand 
Plan be put into operation. 


{The only troops the British had avail- 
able for the defense of Calais and Boulogne 
against the German panzer columns were 
three half-trained, half-equipped line-of- 
communication divisions. 


“| The evacuation of the BEF began even 
before the surrender of King Leopold and 
the Belgian Army. At one time, Gort was 
given permission to surrender on his own 
authority if the situation became too des- 
perate. The complete figures on the num- 
ber of men evacuated from Dunkerque 
were 224,585 British troops and 112,546 
men of the Allied Armies. ‘ 


Man With Spurs 


Japan’s Future Put in Hands 
of Hard-Boiled General Tojo 


A fog crept up from Tokyo Bay and the 
Sumida River and swirled through the 
streets of Tokyo on Oct. 18. It was the 
day set for Japanese to pay homage to 
the deified spirits of 15,013 war dead, killed 
in China and buried in the Yasukuni 
shrine near Tokyo. The damp mist even 
hung over the wooden crosspieces on the 
ceremonial gateway to the shrine as Em- 
peror Hirohito visited it. 

That fog seemed almost to symbolize 
Japan’s position in the world—a nation 
facing a future clouded by doubts and un- 
certainties. For Oct. 18 marked a day of 
crisis in the history of Japan. The Cabinet 
of the ailing, lackadaisical Premier Fu- 
mimaro Konoye, had resigned, split wide 
open by internal disagreements. Konoye 
had been succeeded by Lt. Gen. Eiki Tojo. 

During the afternoon, as the fog turned 
into a drizzle, Tojo formed a new Cabinct 
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and took the members to Kyujo, the 
moated imperial palace; to be sworn in 
before the emperor. Until this ceremony 
had been completed, the line-up was kept 
a secret. Then it was released, providing 
an anxious public with its best clues as to 
the policy of the new government. 

About short and stocky Tojo, with his 
bullet-shaped head and incisive voice, the 
facts were clear. His wife said that he 
spent his spare time reading biographies 
of great men, was “gentle to the weak,” 
and “never scolded any of the servants.” 
But in public life he had made his repu- 
tation as the chief of staff of the crack 
Kwantung Army, by a bitter quarrel with 
big business dating back to 1938, by out- 
bursts against the United States and Brit- 
ain, and by a statement made on Nov. 
28, 1938, that “Japan must be able to 
fight China and Russia at the same time.” 
A magazine writer quoted him as saying: 
“The whole nation should move as one 
cannon ball of fiery resolution.” In the 
Kwantung Army his nickname was Kami- 
sori (razor blade) . 

Tojo’s career followed a consistent pat- 
tern. Descendant of an old samurai fam- 
ily and son of Lt. Gen. Eikyo Tojo, a 
famous strategist during the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, young Tojo was graduated from 
the military staff school in 1915 and four 
years later went to Germany as assistant 
military attaché. Returning to Japan, he 
served as an instructor in- various army 
positions and in 1934 became head of the 
powerful and dreaded military gendar- 
merie, the Japanese equivalent of the Ger- 
man Gestapo. His reputation for tough- 
ness grew during his next two jobs: chief of 
staff of the Kwantung Army (1937) and 
Minister of War in the second Konoye 
Cabinet (1940) . 

The new Premier kept the War and 
Home Ministries in his own hands. In 
awarding the other posts, he passed over 
the Liberals and Independents represented 
in Konoye’s last Cabinet and picked men 
of strong nationalist leanings. The Foreign 
Ministry went to 59-year-old Shigenori 
Togo, a career diplomat since 1912. Hav- 
ing represented his country in China, 
Switzerland, and the United States, Togo 
in 1987 was named ambassador to Ger- 
many, where he was able to display his 
German wife to the best advantage. A 
year later he was switched to Moscow, 
again as ambassador, but was replaced in 
September 1940 because of a private feud 
with the then Foreign Minister Yosuke 
Matsuoka. 

To the public, Tojo made a one-minute 
radio talk after the investiture. He also 
gave out a statement to the press. If words 
could be trusted, his program was scarce- 
ly more extreme than Konoye’s had been. 
Japan’s policy, he said, remained un- 
changed. But “The Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere” would be pushed 
and ties with the Axis strengthened. Then 
he accepted promotion to the rank of full 
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Tie Russians’ heroic and all-out 

defense of Moscow and the planned 
movement of the Soviet capital east- 
ward are indications that the Battle of 
Russia will go on, moving eastward to 
the Volga and, if necessary, back to 
) the line of the Urals. 
The Soviets are fortunate that this 
) region is so well adapted to the strat- 
egy of active defense (see map on op- 
posite page) . Here the axial line of re- 
tirement follows the Moscow-Murom- 
Kazan railway, with parallel roads all 
concentrating in the industrial region 
of the Urals. The defense positions are 
along the river lines, the principal of 
which are the Oka, Sura, and Volga. 
As the water courses of this region run 
north and south, the defense positions 
are ideally located, being at right an- 
gles to both the directional line of the 
German advance and the Russian route 
of retreat. 


But the holding of a position is 
not the real key to Russian success. 
Even Moscow, vital as it is from many 
angles, is not the lifeline of the Red 
Army. To maintain the Red forces in 
a state of fighting efficiency, they must 
be furnished with planes, guns, tanks, 
and certain raw materials for their war 
industries. There are three sea-land 
routes open for this purpose. 

One is via Vladivostok, more than 
10,000 miles of sea and land from our 
western coast, now.under constant and 
growing threat from Japan. The second 
route, over 17,000 miles from our east- 
ern coast, mostly  British-used, is 
through the Indian Ocean, Persian 
Gulf, over the Iran railway, and across 
the Caspian Sea to the port of Astra- 
khan. This port is being threatened by 
the German advance against Rostov 
into the Caucasus, which, if successful, 
would close the main British feed line 
to the Soviets. The third route is some 
4,700 miles over the North Atlantic, 
through the Arctic Ocean and Barents 
Sea, to Murmansk and Archangel, most- 
ly American-used. 

This route, now being used for large 
shipments of supplies to Russia, has 
many advantages for us over the Pa- 
cific or Indian Ocean routes. The sup- 
ply line is shorter, easily accessible, and 
relatively safer from enemy attack. 
The sea lane is more than halfway 
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Aid to Russia: Expeditionary-Force Possibilities 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


protected by the control stations along 
the mainland coast and by our bases 
in Greenland and Iceland, and the wa- 
ters are patrolled by both United States 
and British naval forces. 

The port of Murmansk is open all 
year, while ice-breaking vessels keep 
the Archangel channel ice-free at times 
during the winter. The direct sea route 
to Archangel is supplemented by a com- 
bined rail and sea line through Kan- 
dalaksha and across the White Sea. 
When supplies reach their port of des- 
tination in this sector, they are moved 
by rail to the war zone and industrial 
regions of the Urals. The rail route for 
such shipments centers in Vologda, 
running on to Moscow or to the 
east. 


Although the building up of a sec- 
ond front on the Continent may be out 
of the reach of the Allied forces, here 
in North Russia is an opportunity 
which, from a military point of view, 
could offer a way to give direct aid. This 
region is not unknown to either Britain 
or America. In the World War, a Brit- 
ish-commanded Allied expeditionary 
force of some 15,000 men, including 
5,000 Americans, landed at Murmansk 
and Archangel and for more than a year 
occupied this sector. The object of the 
expedition was similar to what might 
be the mission of such a force today: 
to prevent Germany from transferring 
troops to the western front by building 
up a new front which would hold the 
Germans engaged, to deny Germany 
this vital outlet to the ocean, and to 
block the use of the ports as a sub- 
marine base. 

Moreover, the establishment of an 
Allied base on the White Sea may be of 
vital importance to America’s role in 
hemisphere defense. Far-seeing eyes 
have already taken over Iceland, and 
under selected leadership there is being 
built up a fighting machine at this base, 
local now perhaps, but which may some 
day become the van of an expedition- 
ary force moving eastward out of the 
Western Hemisphere. Such an eventu- 
ality is well within the President’s dec- 
laration of insistence “upon the vital 
importance of keeping Hitlerism away 
from any point in the world which 
could be used and would be used as a 
base of attack against the Americas.” 
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general and went, according to custom, to 
the shrine of Ise, nestled among the pine- 
clad slopes near Kyoto, to inform the Sun 
Goddess that he had taken over the gov- 
ernment of Japan in a troubled hour. 


Significance 


The Japanese themselves admitted that 
Konoye’s Cabinet fell because it was split 
on matters of foreign policy. The division 
was reflected in the two courses which 
Konoye attempted to pursue simultane- 
ously. One was that of completing “The 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 
Under this slogan, Indo-China was oc- 
cupied. The other aimed at arriving at 
some sort of agreement with the United 
States and Britain. Under this, the talks 
with Washington were initiated. 

But the Konoye Cabinet did not suc- 
ceed in developing either policy with any 
success. Moreover, the German attack on 
Russia constituted a complicating factor 
that tended to hold the Japanese back 
until the trend of events became clear. 
The question last week was whether 
the new Tojo Cabinet represented an- 
other face-saving compromise or wheth- 
er it really heralded a period of decisive 
action. 

The character of both Tojo and. his 
colleagues appeared to favor a policy of 
action. Perhaps the most significant indi- 
cation was Tojo’s Kwantung Army back- 
ground with its implications of hostility to 
Russia. At the same time, however, there 
were restraining factors in the situation. 
One was the circumstance that Tojo was 
chosen by a group of six former Premiers. 
This seemed almost to revive the tradition 
of the genro, by which cautious elder 
statesmen had the decisive voice in Japa- 
nese policy. Then there was the emphasis 
given to the ceremonies connected with 
Tojo’s taking office—something that may 
have been due to the Emperor himself. 
And Hirohito is known as being in favor 
of moderation. Finally, Konoye remained 
in the background as a sort of adviser. 

In the last analysis, however, the forces 
that govern Japan’s policy depend on the 
realities of power politics. In that connec- 
tion, the Japanese had to consider five 
vital factors: 

1—Relations with the United States 
now depend not so much on what Japan 
desires as on what Washington is willing 
to grant (see page 11). The worst stum- 
bling block is China, since Tokyo is com- 
mitted as an act of fundamental policy to 
finish off “the China incident,” while the 
United States cannot afford as a matter of 
principle to “sell out” the Chinese. 

2—The China war has reached the point 
where further Japanese advances will al- 
most certainly cost more than they are 
worth. Furthermore, Chungking is grow- 
ing constantly stronger as a result of aid 
given by the United States, Britain, and 
Russia. In addition, the military and ad- 
ministrative burdens in China are a con- 
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stant drain on the strength of Japan. 

3—Relations with Britain and _ the 
Netherlands Indies have grown much 
worse in the past few months. The mili- 
tary situation in the South Seas has also 
definitely deteriorated for Japan. The 
strengthening of the Singapore area and of 
the defenses of the Netherlands Indies plus 
the close relations established between the 
British and the Dutch on the one hand and 
the United States on the other have made 
it likely that Japan would now meet united 
opposition in a push to the south. The 
furor created by the recent Manila con- 
ferences involving British, Dutch, and 
United States staff officers indicated how 
greatly Tokyo fears this cooperation 
among its enemies. 

4—The commercial embargo applied by 
the democracies is now having an in- 
creasing effect on the economic life of 
Japan. This acts both as a deterrent to 
action and as a spur. If the Japanese wait 
as much as one year, the strain on their 
economy might prove so decisive as to for- 
bid any aggressive action. 

5—The time factor is also all important 
in regard to the Russian war. In case of a 
Soviet collapse, the Japanese would have 
to move swiftly to beat the Germans into 
Vladivostok. Winter, moreover, is an un- 
favorable season in which to stage a cam- 
paign in Siberia. 





Window for Tokyo 


Head hunters still prowl the fever-rid- 
den scrub brush and the high, bleak moun- 
tain ranges of Timor, a 12,350-square-mile 


island lying north of Australia in the midst 
of the Netherlands Indies. Neither the 
Dutch, who own the western part, nor the 
Portuguese, who own the eastern part, 
have ever succeedefl in stopping the prim- 
itive tribes—of mixed Malayan, Papuan, 
and Polynesian stock—from committing 
informal and frequent murder with bows 
and arrows. 

Timor’s other features include a steam- 
ing, unhealthful climate, periodic earth- 
quakes, and large numbers of snakes and 
crocodiles. Ruled by a handful of white 
men, the 800,000 natives barely make a 
living and dwell in round, thatch-roofed 
huts built on piles. Last year the total pub- 
lic revenues of the Portuguese half of 
Timor amounted to only $200,000. A few 
years. ago the Dutch actually rejected a 
chance to buy Portugal’s holding. The Aus- 
tralians likewise declined to purchase the 
colony. 

Both last week regretted their parsimony. 
The Japanese suddenly announced that the 
Portuguese had granted them air-base 
rights at Dili, capital of Portuguese Timor. 
And they added that planes would shortly 
begin daily flights, taking nine and a half 
hours, from the Palau Islands in the Japa- 
nese-mandated area to Dili, a distance of 
930 miles—a line without a vestige of com- 
mercial justification. 

Thus, in one bold stroke, the Japanese 
extended their southward penetration in- 
to the very heart of the Netherlands In- 
dies. The proposed route (see map) 
passes over the Dutch naval base at 
Amboina. Furthermore, Dili is only 452 
miles from the port of Darwin—a naval 
base and the so-called gateway to Austra- 
lia. 
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An Italian plane and pilot (note cross), shot down in Africa by British-manned American Tomahawks 


War Weather 


Cooler Desert Winds Set Stage 
for Renewal of Libyan Struggle 


It was in June that the last real battle 
took place in the Western Desert. The 
British attacked Axis forces entrenched 
on the Egyptian-Libyan frontier, fought 
fiercely for three days, and then were 
driven back by a German tank drive. Dur- 
ing the subsequent four months the fear- 
ful summer heat reduced activity to an 
occasional skirmish. 

By last week the sand-laden winds blow- 
ing from the interior had a cold bite and 
fighting weather again set in on the West- 
ern Desert. It found both sides complet- 
ing preparations for a busy season. 

The Axis has had the advantage of 
shorter communications, and there has 
been a steady flood of men and war sup- 
plies from Italy to Libya. The British 
have taken a heavy toll of these Mediter- 
ranean convoys. Yet they admit that three 
out of every four Libyan-bound vessels 
have reached their destination. Further- 
more, reinforcements that have recently 
been sent to the German African Corps in 
Libya were taken in fast convoys by night 
to the French Tunisian coast and from 
there they sailed within territorial waters 
to Tripoli. 

To offset these Axis reinforcements, the 
British have increasingly relied on ‘aid 
from the United States. A steady stream 
of American tanks was said to be reaching 
the desert front last week. The delighted 
British have discovered that the ventilat- 
ing system in the tanks makes them prac- 





tically air-conditioned, while their rubber 
caterpillar treads last longer and are less 
likely to break off on the rough terrain 
than the steel treads on British machines. 
Each 1314-ton light tank has a 250-horse- 
power engine and extra-tough armor plat- 
ing. An American technical force under 
Capt. Joseph M. Colby is instructing the 
British in their operation and mainte- 
nance. 

The British also are receiving a constant 
flow of new American planes, mostly Mar- 
tin bombers and Curtiss Tomahawk fight- 
ers. Both tanks and planes have been com- 
ing by ship, but last week Pan American 
Airways officials arrived in Cairo to con- 
fer with British authorities about the 
opening of the projected warplane ferry 
service from the United States to the Afri- 
can West Coast, and thence to the Sudan 
and Egypt. 

Meanwhile, there was a sudden, prelim- 
inary flare-up of activity at Tobruk. The 
Germans attacked with what the British 
described as much larger tank formations 
than they had recently used. None of the 
Nazi tanks, however, penetrated the To- 
bruk perimeter defenses, and subsequently 
the British counterattacked and wiped out 
an Italian outpost. 

In the air, the British continued their 
heavy raids on the Libyan ports of Tripoli 
and Bengasi. On the night of Oct. 16 the 
RAF bombed Naples for the first time 
since July 21. The Italians admitted 12 
dead and 37 injured in the attack, while 
the British claimed that they had scored 
hits on a torpedo plant, an arsenal, a mo- 
tor works, docks, and rail lines. Next day 
British planes raided Syracuse, Sicilian 
seaplane base, in daylight. 


Acme 


Empire of Unrest 


Czech Sokols Feel Gestapo Ax; 
Open War Flares in Yugoslavia 


To Czechs the falcon, which they call 
the sokol, is a symbol of strength and dar- 
ing. That was why Miroslav Tyrs gave the 
name Sokol to the movement he founded 
in 1862 with 265 original members. Al- 
though it was originally a social and physi- 
cal-culture organization, it rapidly became- 
strongly nationalistic. And it grew enor- 
mously. As many as 800,000 have simul- 
taneously worn the falcon feather in their 
caps as the badge of membership. Spec- 
tacular mass gymnastic displays by the 
Sokols in Prague every seven years—the 
last was in 1938—attracted thousands to 
Masaryk Stadium in the hills outside the 
Czech capital. 

The Sokol movement was inspired both 
by the Turnverein of the German patriot, 
Friedrich Ludwig John, and the Red Shirt 
heroes organized in Italy by Garibaldi. 
The society came into being while the 
Czechs were under Hapsburg rule and soon 
turned into a secret revolutionary organ- 
ization. The Austrians tried in vain to 
stamp it out. During the World War, 
Sokols carried on a campaign for inde- 
pendence in their own land or they es- 
caped to fight with the Allies. 

The occupation of Czecho-Slovakia by 
the Germans caused the Sokols to revert 
to their role as a revolutionary organiza- 
tion. Last spring the Germans banned all 
Sokol meetings and other activities and 
confiscated its property. Yet, for some un- 
explained reason, the Nazis allowed the so- 














Calendar of the War 
1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland sur- 
rendered unconditionally Sept. 27. On 
Nov. 30 Russia invaded Finland, getting 
territorial gains in the peace of March 
13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, the Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. 
Italy entered the war on June 10, and 
by June 24 France, with Pétain as 
Premier, had accepted the Italo-German 
armistice terms. Russia seized Northern 


Bukovina and Bessarabia from Rumania 


June 28; the British attacked and ren- 
dered useless a major part of the French 
Fleet July 3. The German air offensive, 
begun against Britain on Aug. 8 and 
continued through September, failed to 
break British morale. Italy conquered 
British Somaliland and invaded Egypt 
Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and 
Nov. 24 German diplomacy and threats 
brought Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia into the Axis alliance. Italy’s 
invasion of Greece, started Oct. 28, was 
thrown back into Albania; and the Brit- 
ish offensive from Egypt begun Dec. 9, 
reached Bengasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 


1941 


On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s 26-day con- 
quest of Yugoslavia and Greece ended 
May 1. On April 13 a Russo-Japanese 
neutrality pact was signed. Between 
April 19-May 31 the British quelled an 
Iraqi uprising. On May 10 Hess flew to 
Britain. The British abandoned Crete to 
the Nazis on June 1. Between June 8- 
July 12 the Allies conquered Syria. Hit- 
ler attacked Russia June 22, and on July 
12 London and Moscow pledged mutual 
aid. On July 7 the United States occu- 
pied Iceland. Japan completed occupa- 
tion of Indo-China by July 23. On Aug. 
14 Churchill and Roosevelt announced 
an eight-point “Atlantic Charter.” Iran 
ended resistance to Anglo-Russian forces 
on Aug. 28. On Sept. 11 President 
Roosevelt ordered the U.S. Navy to 
“shoot on sight” at Axis warships. 


Last Week 


Oct. 16-20—Germany announced the 
capture of Odessa. Nazi Armies were re- 
ported to have reached Moscow’s outer- 
most defenses after taking Orel, Vyazma, 
Bryansk, and Kalinin. Foreign diplomats 
and some Soviet government officials 
moved eastward to a new capital. In Ja- 
pan, the Konoye Cabinet fell and Gen. 
Eiki Tojo became Premier. On Oct. 17 
the new 1,680-ton United States de- 
stroyer Kearny was torpedoed 350 miles 
southwest of Iceland. 











Wide World 
Sarawak Centennial: In 
Northwest Borneo the white Rajah 
of Sarawak, Sir Charles Vyner 
Brooke, and the Ranee Sylvia cele- 
brated 100 years of autocratic white 
rule in the state by giving their sub- 
jects a constitution and the begin- 
nings of representative government. 





ciety to continue to exist, although largely 
in name only. 

Last week the ax finally fell. The blow 
was delivered by Reinhard Heydrich, Ges- 
tapo “Protector” of the Czechs. He ac- 
cused the Sokols of being more interested 
in “romantic adventures” against the Ger- 
mans than in the pursuit of sport and or- 
dered their final dissolution. 

‘Civil War’ 

Further reports of the unrest in Czecho- 
Slovakia and other occupied countries 
came last week, both from Berlin and 
neutral points.. 

Dispatches told of 1,628 executions in 
the Reich, the occupied nations, and Hun- 
gary, since the invasion of Russia began. 
The revolt of the Serbian Chetniks turned 
more and more into a real “civil war.” The 
Chetniks were said to have gained control 
of 70 per cent of the arms and ammunition 
in Yugoslavia, and a raid on the chief ar- 


‘ senal at Kragujevach yielded field artil- 


lery, trench mortars, grenades, machine 
guns, ard rifles. 

In France, where the “ill wind” of re- 
bellion had dropped somewhat of late, the 
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80th Frenchman was executed by the Ger- 
mans and six noted scientists were arrest- 
ed, including Paul Langevin, Nobel Prize 
winner and physicist. But on Monday Lt. 
Col. Karl Friedrich Holtz, Nazi command- 
er at Nantes, was fatally shot by two as- 
sassins who escaped in the blacked-out 
city. The last time a German officer was 
shot, twelve French hostages were execut- 
ed in reprisal. 

Meanwhile, in occupied Norway, the 
population, which had already been or- 
dered to yield their woolen blankets to 
the Germans, ostensibly for use on the 
eastern front this winter, were instructe: 
also to turn in all their tents, knapsacks, 
windbreakers, heavy sweaters, and ski 
pants. 





Sidelights of the War 


Despite last spring’s bombing, London’s 
mulberry trees produced a bumper crop 
this autumn. Four trees in Finsbury Cir- 
cus Gardens yielded 40 pounds, and six 
near the Stock Exchange were laden with 
fruit. The best of these Stock Exchange 
specimens, a gnarled, bent tree with a zinc 
casing around the trunk and branches rest- 
ing on crutches, survived the 1666 fire of 
London as well as Nazi raids. 


{ Newlyweds in Italy will get extra clothes 
rations. The bridegroom’s wardrobe will 
consist of a suit, a topcoat, two suits of 
underwear, a sweater, two shirts, and six 
handkerchiefs, while the bride can buy a 
dress, a coat or cape, a sweater, an apron, 
two blouses, six pairs of stockings, six 
handkerchiefs, and two changes of under- 
wear. In neither case were pajamas or 
night dresses included in the extra ra- 
tion. 


{ The National Board of Workers in Ger- 
many recommended that pensions be pail 
to the fiancées of soldiers killed in the war 
and that the government care for their 
children regardless of whether a marriage 
ceremony had been performed. But for a 
girl to qualify for the pension, her en- 
gagement must have been made public 
before the death of the soldier and she 
must also take the name of her fallen 
fiancé, 


{ Itatian newspapers celebrated Columbus 
day on Oct. 12 with articles regretting the 
explorer’s discovery. A popular street 
song was composed with lines that ran: 
“Colombo, Colombo of famous name, it’s 
you who must take the blame, for Amer- 
ica today and its warlike way.” 


¥ Sarah Churchill, 27-year-old daughter of 
Britain’s Prime Minister and wife of the 
music-hall comedian Vic Oliver, joined the 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force. Her young- 
er sister, Mary, signed up as a private with 
the Auxiliary Territorial Service last 
month. 
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N avy Day Brings Home to US. 
Stern Might of Biggest Fleet 


Two Ocean Forces Ready 
to Combat the Growing Dangers; 
Air Arm Rapidly Expanding 


Traditionally, Oct. 27 is the Navy’s day 
to preen itself. In normal times the men 
of the Fleet dress ship and play host to 
civilian America. But this year, as Navy 
Day approaches, the carnival spirit is 
missing. -The Fleet, in full war trim and 
stripped for action, is bent on grimmer 
business than holding open house. 

Out in the middle of the Pacific, ready 
to move at a moment’s notice, America’s 
main striking force of battleships—the big 
fellows carrying the 16-inch and 14-inch 
gun wallop—pointed their sobering prows 
in the direction of Japan. One of them— 
probably the Pennsylvania, which has the 
;most comfortable quarters—carried the 
'four-starred blue flag of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Fleet, Ad- 
miral Husband E. Kimmel, who has the 
most important sailing job in the Navy. 

The next few weeks should tell 
whether this tall, bluff Kentuck- 
ian, whose salty language, quick- 
ness to anger, and expertness in 
tactics are becoming a naval leg- 
end, has been selected by fate to 
play one of the grand roles in 
naval history in the tradition of 
John Paul Jones, David Farragut, 
and George Dewey. 

Equally oblivious to Navy Day 
observances ashore was Admiral 
Ernest J. King, the hard-driving 
Commander of the Atlantic Fleet. 
King’s command is scattered all 
over the gray North Atlantic, 
playing the Axis’ own game of 
hit-and-run sea fighting. Its 
most important task last week 
was to find and destroy the 
submarine which torpedoed the 
destroyer Kearny (see page 
15). 

Admiral King, besides being 
the former Chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics and thus 
familiar with the problems of the 
hundreds of planes that search 
the Atlantic for enemy craft, is a 
submarine expert and acquainted 
with the kind of tactics that 
would be likely to discourage the 
undersea craft. 

Directing all of this warlike ac- 





tivity from Washington is a mild-man- 
nered, unprofane gentleman who was 
called “Betty” by his Annapolis class- 
mates. He is Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, about whom a 
naval officer once said: “He doesn’t scin- 
tillate, but he’s dependable as a battleship 
turret.” In his patient, pleasant way, he 
conferred with the President, Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox, and Army Chief 
of Staff George C. Marshall last week, 
ready to give whatever order the war 
council decides is necessary in the sea 
crisis. 

Thus, by actions rather than words, the 
Fleet and its commanders signified that on 
Navy Day 1941 they will be ready for 
whatever is in store for them. But words 
will not be lacking in praise of the biggest 
and most powerful Fleet in American his- 
tory. President Roosevelt will break prec- 
edent by attending the Washington din- 
ner of the Navy League of the United 
States, the civilian group which sponsors 
Navy Day. The Chief Executive will use 
this meeting as the sounding board for a 


half-hour broadcast. Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox will address a Detroit lunch- 
eon on Navy Day. Admiral Stark will at- 
tend a Chicago dinner at which Sheldon 
Clark, Sinclair Refining Co. official and 
Navy League leader, will preside. 

All over the country, Navy brass hats 
will speak at luncheons and dinners point- 
ing to the Navy’s might and to the prog- 
ress of the building program toward a 
two-ocean Fleet. They will draw upon 
a statistical background that is impos- 
ing: 

United States Japan Britain 


: Today 1946 Today Today 
Battleships 17 32 13 16 


Aircraft Carriers 7 18 9 8 
Cruisers 37 91 46 70 
Destroyers 171 364 125 238 
Submarines 1138S s:185 71 52 
Air Arm 


Naval vessels of all types are being 
launched at the rate of nearly one a day. 
The largest addition recently was the 
U.SS.. Hornet, an aircraft carrier, com- 
missioned this week at Hampton Roads, 
Va. This $31,000,000 ship, capable of 
carrying at a speed of better than 30 knots 
some 75 or 80 planes—or nearly three 
times the number that can be accommo- 
dated aboard one of the smaller Japanese 
carriers—is one of the most formidable 
ships of her type in the world. Like her six 
sister carriers, the Enterprise, Lexington, 
Ranger, Saratoga, Wasp, and York- 
town and the yet-to-be-launched craft 

which will have such historic 
names as Essex, Bon Homme 
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Richard, Intrepid, and Kearsarge, 
the new ship is lightly armored 
and lightly armed but her speed 
is great enough to keep her clear_ 
of enemy sluggers. These floating 
airports:each carry a varied com- 
plement of planes, mostly single- 
seater fighters armed with small 
cannons, plus .30- and .50-caliber 
machine guns to fight off enemy 
aircraft. However, they also are 
the homes of dive and torpedo 
bombers, a few amphibian bomb- 
ers, and reconnaissance aircraft. 
In the North Atlantic, these 
carriers now are bearing the brunt 
of the submarine - hunting job. 
Escorted by one or two cruisers 
and a squadron of destroyers— 
the whole known as a “task force” 
—the carriers range up and down 
the ship lanes, mothering the 
fleets of planes that go aloft for 
two- to four-hour flights to cover 
Ocean squares plotted on their 
charts. They have one of the 
Navy’s most exciting jobs. 
Commissioning of the Hornet 
just a week before Navy Day 
spotlighted the growth of the 
Navy’s air arm. This distin- 
guished branch of the service now 
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has 4,355 combat planes, some of them 
several years old but all considered capable 
of giving the sea-borne planes of any other 
power a tough fight. On order are 6,000 
more, among them the new Vought-Sikor- 
sky F4U-1 with a 2,000-horsepower air- 
cooled engine, which the Navy claims is 
the world’s fastest airplane notwithstand- 
ing the fact that such sea fighters must be 
built heavier for longer range and de- 
signed so as to land more slowly than 
Army pursuit craft. 

Besides the fighters and bombers on 
board the carriers, each battleship and 
cruiser in the Fleet carries from four to 
eight seaplanes, chiefly for use in fire ob- 
servation and scouting. In addition to the 
planes based on the Fleet itself, the Navy 
uses many long-range two- and four-mo- 
tored Consolidated and Martin patrol 
bombers. 


Even without the on-order aviation 


_ equipment, Navy men believe their air 


arm is the best in the world. Whether or 
not this is true, only a war can determine, 
but certainly it is a fact that the United 
States has always been far advanced in 
naval aviation. It was the United States 
Navy which first launched and landed a 
plane on a battleship deck platform in 1911 
—a forerunner of the present carrier. The 
same year the Navy first put pontoons on 
a plane. It supervised the construction of 
the first amphibian in 1924, made the first 
flight across the Atlantic (the NC-4 in 
1919), and developed the dive-bombing 


technique invented by the Marines which 


it now wishes it had kept secret. Whether 
or not the Navy has any more of these 
firsts up its sleeve can be answered only 
by the nation’s sea strategists and the 
khaki-clad naval aviators who have worked 
out the tactics of fleet aviation operations, 
but it seems likely that a 1941 sea war 
would turn up more than a few tactical 
innovations. 


Significance 


Unlike the Army, which always is neg- 
lected in peacetime, the Navy has been 
building up its strength since 1933 under 
the sponsorship of President Roosevelt, 
who always has been an advocate of a 
strong sea arm. As a result, America’s first 
line of defense is pretty formidable even 
without all the units of the two-ocean 
fleet. It is well enough prepared that it 
is already engaged in what amounts to @ 
shooting war in the Atlantic and it awaits 
only a cocked eyebrow in the Pacific to 
start shooting there. 

The basic current strategy is to main- 
tain sufficient sea power in the Pacific to 
blockade Japan and divert as many ships 
as possible to the Atlantic to keep the ship 
lanes clear of submarines. Under this set- 
up, the Pacific Fleet has insufficient punch 
to engage the Japanese Navy in the West- 
ern Pacific near the Nipponese home bases 
but could fight off any attack in midocean. 
Accordingly, the Navy’s 345 combat ships 





are understood to be about equally divided 
between the two oceans, with most of the 
battleships in the Pacific and the lighter, 
escort, and sub-chasing craft in the At- 
lantic. 


All-Out Defense 


Washington Airs Plan to Double 
Present $60,000,000,000 Effort 





The best way in which the United 
States can help beat Hitler, according to 
defense officials, is for this country to 
throw everything it has got into an all- 
out arms-production effort now, thereby 
enabling the job to be finished as quickly 
as possible. This was emphasized last 
week by Donald M. Nelson, SPAB ex- 
ecutive director, when he declared that the 
present defense effort should be doubled— 
“in other words, let’s shoot the works” 
(see page 40). 

Actually Nelson’s plea merely reflected 
what Washington observers have known 
for some time—that the Administration 
has under study plans for an almost 
breath-taking expansion of arms making. 
Under this, according to details made 
available last week, the scope and speed of 
the present $60,000,000,000 program would 


be doubled, with the object of providing 
the United States, Britain, Russia, and 
other anti-aggressor nations with enough — 
arms by 1943 or early 1944 to outmatch © 
anything that Hitler’s war industry can 
produce by that time. 

Such a task, defense planners estimate, © 
would mean turning out some 125,000 war- 
planes, including 25,000 to 30,000 four- 
engined bombers capable of long-range | 
attacks on German supply lines, as well as 
tens of thousands of tanks and huge quan- © 
tities of other weapons. And to do this, 
officials calculate that Ameiican economy 
would have to go on a war basis similar to 
Britain’s and Germany’s, with about 50 
per cent of the nation’s productive capac- 
ity devoted to armaments, instead of only 
15 per cent as at present. 

Nevertheless, even under the present 
arms program substantial aid has already 
been sent to Britain and other anti-ag- 
gressor nations, and this will soon be 
stepped up further, as President Roosevelt 
stressed in a press conference last week. 
Pointing out that Britain has bought 
$5,000,000,000 of American materials for 
cash since the war began and that a large 
part of British supplies are still being 
shipped under pre-Lend-Lease cash con- 
tracts, Mr. Roosevelt revealed that all 
but 5 per cent of the $7,000,000,000 Lend- 
Lease funds provided last March had now 





‘Hot Seat’: Flying students at Brooks Field, Texas, 





Harry Pennington Jr. 


who land this 


dummy trainer without lowering its imaginary wheels or who fail to switch 
on emergency supplies when its ‘gas’ gives out, are apprised of their error 
by an electric shock in the seat of the pants. It was invented by Lt. Col. 
Stanton T. Smith, Brooks Field commander, shown above in the act of 
giving the works to a cadet, for a mistake. 
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What happened to the fourth Manhattan? 


\ XK TE RECENTLY ASKED a famous photographer to take 
a picture that would really do justice to the magnifi- 
cence of Manhattan Cocktails made with today’s Four 


Roses Whiskey. 


He brought us the photograph you see above. We were 


First, with infinite pains, he mixed the 
four Manhattans...using one-sixth dry 
Vermouth... one-sixth sweet Vermouth 
...a dash of Bitters... and for the 


remaining two-thirds, Four Roses. Stir- 


ring well with cracked ice, he poured 
the ruby-gold libation into the four 


- glasses. So far, so good. 


. 
—=—9O DTO?d l he 


Next, he worked out his composition, 
giving the Manhattans and Four Roses 
bottle the patrician surroundings they 
deserve. For this Four Roses, he’d 
heard, was the finest-whiskey we'd ever 
made or known in the past 76 years. 
And that, he knew, meant it was finer 
than any whiskey anybody ever made! 
raigh hiskies in Fo Roses g 
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tremendously pleased with it. But, knowing that, in the past, 
his Four Roses photographs have usually shown four cock-. 
tails, we asked, ““What happened to the fourth Manhattan?” 


His answer amused us—and pleased us. So we asked him 
to re-enact just what did happen to it—for your benefit... 


In fact, he confided, this Four Roses 
made such downright gorgeous-looking 
Manhattans, with such ambrosial aroma, 
that... well, he drank that fourth Man- 
hattan!... We wish that you, too, would 
discover the satin-smooth perfection, 
the softly exquisite flavor, of today’s 
Four Roses. Try it—won’t you?’ 
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FAC TURING MANY PRODUCd 





ev cangemnapeal the length and breadth of this 
great land of ours, every Firestone factory is 
working 24 hours a day. From these plants comes in 
ever-increasing numbers a wide range of products 
urgently needed for the defense of our country, our 
lives and our cherished liberty. 


Famous for 41 years for the unsurpassed quality 
of its tires and other rubber products, Firestone has 
now become the world’s largest makers of machine 
gun bullet links and is one of America’s largest builders 
of anti-aircraft gun mounts and carriages. 

Our skilled scientists and master craftsmen whose 
many notable developments have contributed so much 
to motoring safety are now concentrating on the problem 
of national safety. 

Eagerly and wholeheartedly, the entire Firestone 
organization is serving our country in this hour of need. 
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At the same time, we are helping the 30,000,000 
car owners of the United States save precious human 
lives by providing them with the utmost in tire safety 
—we are helping truck operators maintain fast delivery 
schedules by providing them with tires of still greater 
strength and dependability—we are helping farmers 
raise better crops at lower cost by providing them with 
more efficient tires for tractors and implements. 


In addition, we are helping motorists conserve 
rubber by building maximum mileage into our tires 
and by urging our customers and employees to observe 
simple driving precautions that will save millions of 
pounds of rubber every year. 


Defense of our ‘country — defense of human lives 
— defense of America’s rubber supplies — all are of 
vital importance to you and to us! That is why we of 
the Firestone organization say “Defense First!” 


Copyright, 1941, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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You are invited to 
listen to the Voice 
of Firestone every 
Monday evening, 
N.B.C. Red Network 








He who serves best... profits most | 


(THE FABLE OF THE POPULAR PENGUIN) 


1. 
2. 

Once 
There was But Perry Gave 
A Penguin As Good as 
Named Perry He Received. 
Who always Got When he Played 
The Best Breaks. Host the Sky was 

Even at the The Limit. As his 
Swankiest Guest, your every 
Night Clubs Reasonable 
He never Drew Wish Got a 
Less than a Gracious 
Ring-side Table. Green Light. 

























3. 


You called for a 
Whiskey and Soda. 
In Came the Butler 
With a Potentate’s 
Whiskey. Boy, 
What Whiskey! 


A Luxury Whiskey 
Called 
“CALVERT RESERVE” 
Your Palate thrilled 
With Pleasure as 
You Sipped this 
Honey-smooth Blend. 


Ri 
cw 


4.“ Popularity is Simple,” Perry often said. “Give the 
Other Fellow Your Best ... and he’ll pay you Back in Kind. 


“I never Fool when I Want to Please my Friends. 
I serve them the Finest of All fine Whiskies...CALVERT RESERVE.” 


Clear Heads 


Choose Calvert RESERVE 


THE CHOICEST YOU CAN DRINK OR SERVE 


BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copr. 1941, Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
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been allocated, while $4,200,000,000 of 
contracts had been let. And while Lend- 
Lease deliveries to date had totaled only 
$480,000,000, he said that September ship- 
ments hit a record $155,000,000, or nearly 
three times the average monthly supply in 
the previous six months. 

Meanwhile, as a Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee speeded progress of the 
pending $5,985,000,000 Supplementary 
Lend-Lease Bill, Secretary of the Navy 
Knox disclosed that two old-type subma- 
rines, a 530- and an 800-tonner, had been 
transferred to Britain. And the rising tide 
of American air aid to the democracies 
was reflected in Department of Commerce 
figures. These showed that this country 
exported in August a total of 533 planes 
valued at $35,123,134, against only 360 
valued at $33,530,000 in July. 





100-Mile Diet 


The Army’s new condensed ration 
(NEwswEEK, Aug. 18) ,.designed as emer- 
gency subsistence for parachutists, pilots, 
etc., came closer to final adoption last 
week when the Air Corps revealed that it 
had passed successfully a stiff five-day test 
on a 100-mile trek in the deserts of New 
Mexico. The subjects were in excellent 
condition after eating this 33-ounce, 3,726- 
calorie diet daily: 

Breakfast: Pemmican biscuits, graham 
crackers, malted-milk tablets, canned veal 
loaf, soluble coffee and sugar, stick of gum, 
and water. 

Dinner: Pemmican biscuits, graham 
crackers, dextrose tablets, canned ham 
spread, bouillon paste, stick of gum, and 
water. 

Supper: Pemmican biscuits, graham 


crackers, canned pork-beef sausage, fudge 
candy, lemonade powder and sugar, stick 
of gum, and water. 


Secret Troubles 





Among the most badgered men in Wash- 


ington are the chief press-relations spokes- 
men of the top defense agencies: Comdr. 
Robert W. Berry of the Navy, popular 
submarine officer who uses the “hunt and 
peck” typewriting system with no more 
than an occasional muffled “damn” when 
he makes a mistake; and Brig. Gen. Alex- 
ander D. Surles of the Army, horse-loving 
cavalryman, golfer, and former University 
of Michigan footballer. 

The job of these officials is to provide 
newspapermen with as much information 
as possible about the Army and Navy ef- 
fort while seeing to it that none of their 
departments’ confidential data gets out. 
And in the same way that these two act 
as information watchdogs at the fountain 
head, so do hundreds of other defense of- 
ficials seek to safeguard military secrets in 
dealing with press, radio, and other news 
sources all over the country. 

However, the snag in this system is that 
different officials often have different ideas 
on what constitutes a military secret. This 
sometimes leads to ludicrous incidents such 
as the recent one in which overzealous 
Navy censors forbade newspapermen to 
mention the length of a newly launched 
cruiser, although this was to be found in 
Jane’s Fighting Ships, standard naval 
manual (Periscope, Sept. 15). Conversely, 
information which some defense chiefs 
want to keep secret frequently pops into 
print after being released as innocuous by 
other officials. 
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As pointed out in James R. Mock’s 
CrnsorsuiP 1917 (250 pages. Index. Prince- 
ton University Press, N.J. $2.50), pub- 
lished this week, such incidents were 
common during the World War and con- 
tributed toward bringing about a drastic 
step in July 1917: the establishment 
of a rigid censorship of all outgoing 
cable messages so as to prevent the 
speedy relay of information helpful to the 
enemy. 

Last week, foreshadowing a similar move 
in the present emergency, Secretary of the 
Navy Knox revealed that plans were al- 
ready well under way for Navy and War 
Department censorship of all cable and for- 
eign-bound radio communications. And 
while he stressed that this meant no in- 
terference with domestic news publication 
or news broadcasts and that the plan was 
not expected to go into effect for some 
time, Knox added that training of censor 
specialists had already begun. 





Nurse Shortage 


In normal times, the Army and the 
Navy have waiting lists of applicants eager 
to join their nursing corps. These lists are 
quickly exhausted in emergencies such as 
the present, so in order to add nurses pro- 
portionately as the armed forces expand, 
both services depend on a reserve pool 
maintained by the Red Cross Nursing 
Service. — 

However, only an average of one out of 
every five nurses in this pool, which now 
stands at 20,000, can meet the require- 
ments, which include an unmarried status, 
good health, and a 21 to 40 age limit. And 
last week, revealing that the Army and 
Navy had called on the Red Cross for 10,- 





The Air Corps served up condensed emergency rations .. . packed neatly in containers 















This is about a new kind of bread 
called “Enriched Bread”—and what it 
means to you and the nation... 


Better nutrition—a really adequate diet — would raise 
the strength and stamina of all America. “Enriched 
Bread”’ is a definite contribution to better nutrition. 

“Enriched Bread” is the name given to white bread 
that has added to it two important parts of the Vitamin 
B-Complex and food iron. 


Suppose there is a fine machinist whose system is 
short of Vitamin B. He cannot be expected to concen- 
trate well—put himself wholeheartedly into his work. 
It may not be a lack of skill but the lack of something 
in his diet when his work turns out badly or his output 
drops. 

“Enriched Bread” may easily be one of the things he 
needs to help give him the steady hands on which the 
nation is depending. 

Or take the instance of a soldier. He may be courageous, 
loyal and intelligent. But if he has a vitamin lack, it in- 
evitably lowers his efficiency. Literally thousands of our 
selective-service men cometocamp with the need for more 
of the things which “Enriched Bread” can help supply. 


wre 


| STEADY 
RIGGER FINGERS 





And so, you see, the problem is America’s problem, 
even if you, individually, are fortunate enough to be 
getting all the Vitamin B and food iron you need. And 
don’t be too sure. You may unknowingly be one of the 
many millions who need the extra vitamin and mineral 
factors contributed by “Enriched Bread.” 


HOW TO GET IT... Fleischmann has developed a new 
yeast, rich in the important factors mentioned before. 
It is known as Fleischmann’s Enriched Hi-B, Yeast. 

e e e 

As a consumer you don’t need to concern yourself about the 
technical details of Fleischmann’s Enriched Yeast and what 
it does for you. You are welcome to these details, but, better 
yet, you can assure yourself that you are getting the benefit 
Fleischmann’s Enriched Yeast can 
give you by eating the “Enriched 
Bread” containing it. 


BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


All modern bakers’ bread is rich in noure 
ish t, delicious, ical. And the 
new Enriched Bread, now made by many 
bakers, provides all the nourishing, 
wholesome qualities of white bread, plus 

: an extra supply of two important mem- 

y bers of the Vitamin B-Complex (includ- 
, ing VITAMIN B)), and iron. 





Fleischmann's Cnniched Hi-B, Yeast 
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000 nurses by next July, Mary Beard, na- 
tional director of the nursing service, 
warned that soldiers and sailors will re- 
ceive inadequate hospital care unless more 
nurses register for military duty. 





Store-Window Love 


Honolulu may be a wonderful place for 
sun squatting, surf swimming, and scen- 
ery, but all these things couldn’t make up 
for the loneliness that gnawed at the heart 
of one American soldier there last week. 
Somewhere around 3 a.m. on Oct. 15, the 
96-year-old doughboy smashed a store 
window, seized a beautiful blue-eyed blond 





wax model wearing a $12.95 dress, and 
started to weave down the street with his 
burden. Police withheld his name and 
merely quoted his explanation: “Too 
many men, not enough girls.” 





Sidelights of Defense 


Guipers: The Navy revealed that it had 
let contracts for fourteen experimental 
gliders, including two 24-place and two 
12-place troop-carrying amphibian craft 
made of a newly developed wood-impreg- 
nated plastic, and ten 2-place ships. 


IceELAND: Replying to inquiries by Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Secretary of War 
Stimson said that the American forces in 
Iceland were under the complete com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. Charles H. Bonesteel 
and not subject to any British commander. 
Adding that, in the event of an enemy at- 
tack, the British and American forces 
would defend the island “by cooperation,” 
Stimson assured the senator that it was 
intended eventually to replace the British 
troops there with American units. 


Propuction: At its Philadelphia plant 
on Oct. 17, and amid cheers from thou- 
sands of employes, the E. G. Budd Man- 
ufacturing Co. presented War Department 
officials with the 1,000,000th fragmenta- 
tion bomb produced by the factory .. . 
Reversing its usual procedure, the War 
Department asked a defense contractor to 
slow up production—the Bossert Co., Inc., 
of Utica, N. Y., was turning out 75-milli- 
meter cartridge cases faster than the gov- 


ernment could put powder and fuses into 
them. 
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New Fuse 
The Army is counting on a new-type 


mechanical fuse to make American: 


anti-aircraft fire the most deadly in the 
world. By use of a highly accurate 
clockwork principle to detonate the 
shells at predetermined altitudes, much 
greater precision is obtained than was 
possible under the powder-train method 
in which a burning chain of powder, 
similar to a firecracker fuse, touched off 
the explosion. Moreover, the mechani- 
cal fuses are made to explode the shell 
before it reaches the ground in the 
event it misses its mark or is set in- 
correctly. Several of the nation’s best- 
known watchmakers are now either 
turning out these fuses or will do so 
shortly. 


Ship Police 


Government officials have an added, 
unpublicized reason for welcoming the 
arming of American merchant ships. 
Because the Navy will supply the gun 
crews, the step will mean that a dozen 
or more armed naval men will be on 
each vessel. This will provide each 
ship captain with an adequate police 
force to suppress mutiny or other trou- 
bles among the seamen, whose unions 
have long been infested by subversive 
agents. The Navy will be particularly 
glad because of the control this step 
will afford over radio operators—whose 
key role has made them the object 
of much foreign proselyting. 


Supply Curb 

The Treasury Department has quiet- 
ly cracked down on foreign-flag ves- 
sels’ practice of taking on board large 
quantities of restricted materials under 
the guise of navigational necessities. 
Attention was drawn to the practice 
last week when a Spanish vessel at- 
tempted to procure four times as much 
fuel oil as she needed for the trip home. 
As a result, the Treasury now makes a 
rigid investigation of all shipping sup- 
ply requests under which vessels ob- 
tain such materials as they need for the 
return voyage without going through 
export-control channels. 


Priorities Squabble 


That recent priorities order which 
permits thousands of heretofore inel- 
igible firms to obtain materials for re- 
pair and maintenance caused a major 
eruption in the Priorities Division. In 
the course of drafting the order, argu- 
ments over its provisions grew so 
heated that seven of the department’s 
experts resigned. They felt that the or- 


der as drawn was so broad as to be use- 
less and that it would result in appeas- 
ing industry through lip service but 
would give no aid to the hard-pressed 
businessman. 


Army Business 


The automobile industry is begin- 
ning to get fed up with the Army’s 
way of doing business. The big com- 
plaint is that the Army doesn’t think 
things through before rushing to De- 
troit with its ideas and orders. Fre- 
quently it will give an automobile com- 
pany a rough idea of a product it 
wants, force the firm to tie up its en- 
gineers working out the details, then 
change its mind about the whole thing. 
A recent example was the placing of a 
rush order for a large quantity of in- 
cendiary bombs. In working out details 
of production, the plant engineers dis- 
covered that if they were to fill the 
order, they would need the entire U.S. 
output of magnesium, leaving none for 
the production of plane engines and 
the like. 


Plane Figures 

There is a growing belief in aviation 
circles that the monthly figures on 
plane production and exports don’t tell 
the whole story. Ferry-command pi- 
lots and some other officials say pri- 
vately that they believe more planes 
are being manufactured and _ sent 
abroad than anyone realizes. They feel 
that some production and shipments 
are being “hidden” in the statistical re- 
leases to keep the correct production 
figures out of the hands of the Axis. 


Tank Output 


Chrysler engineers are working on a 
design for a standard-type automobile 
engine to propel tanks in place of the 
more expensive air-cooled aircraft en- 
gines now used for that purpose. In- 
cidentally, the output of medium tanks 
at the Chrysler plant is now running at 
the rate of eight a day, six days a week. 


This and That 


Behind the scenes in Washington a 
strong organization is being formed to 
oppose Congressional enactment of any 
profit-limitation law such as the 6 per 
cent ceiling suggested by Secretary 
Morgenthau .. . So rapidly are defense 
agencies adding help and _ spending 
money that the Bureau of the Budget 
is quietly calling in the heads of 
agencies to warn them that they must 
keep within their appropriations since 
the Administration is anxious to avoid 
a deficiency appropriation. 
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Nelson and SPAB Deliver KO 


to Battered Business-as-Usual 


Copper Ban in 100 Products 
Threatens to Boost Shutdowns; 
Chicago Foundry Punished 


The severity of the penalties that may 
be meted out under defense regulations 
was driven home to American industry 
last week. Donald M. Nelson, Director of 
Priorities for the OPM, taught the lesson 
when he suspended a Chicago foundry 
from the aluminum business until March 
31, 1942. 

This first concern to be punished for 
violating defense regulations was the Cen- 
tral Pattern & Foundry Co., which em- 
ploys: about 250 men. It was accused of 
delivering 41,449 pounds of aluminum 
parts for juke boxes, coin machines, cam- 
eras, etc., during July, despite regulations 
confining aluminum mostly to defense 
needs. The firm was also alleged to have 
bought 25,605 pounds of aluminum scrap 
for which it lacked the required prefer- 
ence ratings. Commenting on the charges, 
Frank P. Battle, company president, only 
said: “The government is all wet.” 

The penalty ruling will not prevent the 
concern continuing the fabrication of brass 
and zine products, and it may complete 
defense orders for aluminum now on its 
books. However, the foundry can take no 
new bookings for any type of aluminum 
work during the suspension. 

Declaring that the Chicago firm was 
singled out for punishment because it com- 
mitted the violations with “full knowl- 
edge,” Nelson grimly warned businessmen: 
“Don’t think for a minute that this is an 
isolated case. It is just the beginning.” 

While this crackdown and warning sym- 
bolized the tightening noose of Federal 
control, most businessmen, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Average Consumer as well, were far 
more concerned by another warning Nel- 
son handed out earlier in the week. Speak- 
ing before a jammed meeting of the Sales 
Executives Club in New York, he forecast 
that the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board, of which he is executive director, 
would prohibit after Jan. 1 the use of cop- 
per in the manufacture of about 100 con- 
sumer items. Slated for the ax were ash 
trays, andirons, cuspidors, door knobs, 
weather stripping, window screens, water 
tanks and plumbing, burial caskets, me- 
morial plaques, and other such products 
made of pure copper or of brass or 
bronze. 


In justification for this edict, which will 
force dozens of small gadget makers to 
shut up shop, Nelson painted a black pic- 
ture of the outlook for copper. Production 
and imports of the red metal in 1942 may 
not reach 1,800,000 tons, he estimated, yet 
military requirements plus Lend-Lease 
shipments will total 1,000,000 tons, while 
essential civilian uses such as power facili- 
ties will take 550,000 tons or more.* This 
will leave only 250,000 tons for other civilian 
consumers, who Nelson said could use 
1,000,000 tons if such a supply were avail- 
able (see chart). 

Taking recognition of widespread copper 
trade charges that such data exaggerate 
by far the military needs for the metal, 
the priorities boss flatly averred that his 
estimates instead minimized the shortages, 


Steelmen have frequently doubted that 
any steel shortages would exist if overbuy- 
ing by the services and other consumers 
were stopped. 

Although salesmen and sales officials 
are the class hardest hit by all blows 
against “business as usual,” since, unlike 
wage earners, they cannot shift to an arms 
factory when laid off on account of priori- 
ties, Nelson received a standing ovation 
at the conclusion of his address and again 
after the question period. Incidentally, he 
was similarly hailed by a big group of 
newspapermen, veteran lobbyists, and 
businessmen two days later when he de- 
livered another hard-hitting plea for an 
all-out defense effort before the National 
Press Club in Washington. 

When the OPM on Monday issued the 
copper order Nelson had forecast, it not 
only banned the use of the metal in the 100 
products after Jan. 1, 1942, but it also re- 
stricted consumption of copper in those 
products to 60 per cent of a 1940 base pe- 
riod for the remainder of this year. More- 
over, the use of copper in building con- 





NELSON’S ESTIMATES OF STEEL AND COPPER SHORTAGES FOR 1942 





STEEL 


SHORTAGE 
5,000,000 TONS 







ESSENTIAL 
. CIVILIAN 
59,000,000 TONS 





MILITARY AND 
LEND-LEASE 
35,000,000 TONS 
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COPPER 


SHORTAGE 
750,000 TONS 





NON ESSENTIAL 
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1,000,000 TONS 
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since they made no allowance for possible 
increases in the Army nor did they provide 
for the brass that would be needed if we 
get into a shooting war. Then, contradict- 
ing the trade authorities in yet another 
field on the subject of scarcities, he de- 
clared that next year’s steel production of 
some 89,000,000 tons would fail by 5,000,- 
000 tons to meet requirements of 35,000,- 
000 tons for military needs and 59,000,000 
tons for essential civilian consumption. 





*When the curtailment order was actually is- 
sued by the OPM several days later, however, 
it showed a variance from Nelson’s figures. It 
cut the estimate of probable supply by 150,000 
tons to 1,650,000 tons. The estimated shortage 
remained unchanged, however, since the figures 
on essentiel civilian demand were reduced by 
300,000 tons and the other two categories of 
demand raised by 150,000 tons. 


Newsweek chart—Starworth 


struction after Nov. 1 was prohibited. In ad- 
dition to the products cited by Nelson, 
Jewelry, automotive and tractor equip- 
ment, fire apparatus, toys, and almost all 
types of hardware and plumbing were on 
the list of 100 products denied copper. The 
order permitted the use of copper for re- 
pairs and maintenance in cases where 110 
substitutes can be employed. The bans do 
not apply to products made for the armed 
services or for Lend-Lease, nor to equip- 
ment absolutely essential to civilians. 


Significance 

In view of the dislocations the copper 
ban will cause, Nelson and the SPAB could 
have headed off much of the fire-eating 


criticism that is certain to come if he had 
explained more fully his acceptance of the 
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OME THINGS 


ARE A MATTER OF TASTE 


. .. but, on the other hand, some things are not a matter of taste, or of 
whim, or of bias. e The decisions and policies formulated by Management, 
for example; these, if they are to be sound, must be founded on the objec- 
tive interpretation of accurate, up-to-the-minute facts and figures. e And 
today, with the need for control emphasized by economic and political 
trends, it is natural that Management should rely increasingly on 
Comptometer adding-calculating machines and modern Comptometer 
methods for securing accurate figures faster, and at lower cost. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 


COMPTOMETER 


Company, 1731 N. Paulina nee. 0. &, bas. OFF, 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 





Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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New Deal shortage data. Copper-industry 
authorities contend that the estimates for 
1942 by far exceed Germany’s consump- 
tion now or during 1937-39. Steelmen 
point out that during 1937-39 the Ger- 
mans equipped an army of 6,000,000, 
built a small navy, and exported steel, 
freight cars, locomotives, and other steel 
products all over the world from an annual 
capacity of only 25,621,000 tons. Some 
effort to harmonize the German figure with 
the 35,000,000 tons Nelson reserves for 
defense alone seems called for. 

Presumably the explanation for this dis- 
crepancy between the German data and 
the United States estimates is that Nel- 
son’s figures allow for an increase in the 
defense program (see page 32). Moreover, 
the demand for metals here has been 
swelled by the need for rushing through 
in two years the construction Germany 
spread over five. 

The most important aspect of the week’s 
developments, however, was the indication 
that Nelson had allied himself unreserved- 
ly with those top Administration support- 
ers who demand complete subordination 
of normal business during the emergency. 
This was shown by his acceptance of the 
controversial copper and steel statistics 
and by his emphasis upon ruthless cur- 
tailment of civilian production even be- 
fore such steps as the copper subsidy are 
taken to increase supplies. 

Meanwhile, Nelson’s popularity is still 
growing, as shown by the reception ac- 
corded him by businessmen at New York 
and Washington. And a political note is 
entering the symphony: several news- 
papermen at the Washington luncheon 
began wondering out loud how the SPAB 
director, who is an Illinois Democrat, 
would shape up as a 1944 Presidential 
candidate. 





Magnesium Leader 


To the managerial staff of the Dow 
Chemical Co. and to many of the firm’s 
workmen, Willard Henry Dow, president, 
chairman, and general manager, is just 
plain “Willard.” A handsome, friendly 
man, he became head of the concern in 
1930 on the death of his father, Dr. Her- 
bert Henry Dow, chemist and inventor, 
who founded the business in 1897. 

As chief executive of the firm during the 
past decade, the younger Dow has played 
a leading role in the community affairs of 
Midland, Mich., where Dow Chemical has 
its main plant. He is frequently seen 
munching hot dogs at community cele- 
brations and cheering lustily at high-school 
basketball games. A good dancer, he likes 
to ice skate, raises roses, reads detective 
stories, and is an amateur color photogra- 
pher. Illustrative of his disarming person- 
ality was his recent comment to a local 
chamber of commerce executive who com- 
plimented him on not being a stuffed shirt. 





Dow’s huge settling tanks help make magnesium from sea water 


Acme 


Willard H. Dow 


“T haven’t anything to stuff it with,” Dow 
grinned. 

Yet apart from his pastimes and hob- 
bies, Dow is a hard worker, putting in an 
8-to-5 day at his office, quick in his deci- 
sions, and closely familiar with all aspects 
of a business that turns out more than 300 
different products, including industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals, magnesium met- 
al, plastics, germicides, insecticides, and 
synthetic rubber. Under his direction, the 
company in its fiscal year ended May 31 
boosted its net income by 9 per cent to a 
total of $7,770,547, highest in its history. 

The 44-year-old executive is particular- 
ly interested in research problems and 
closely supervised the developments which 
within the past couple of years have made 
possible a sixfold increase in Dow Chemi- 
cal’s magnesium output. The company had 
long produced this featherweight metal, 
two-thirds as heavy as aluminum and es- 
sential for airplane-engine castings, by ob- 
taining it from brine through an electro- 
lytic process at its Midland plant. Early 
this year a huge new plant was opened 
at Freeport, Texas, where magnesium is 
extracted from sea water. The adaptation 
of the company’s process to sea water last 
week won for the firm the 1941 award of 
the magazine Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, given biennially to the organ- 





ization which has made “the most meti- 
torious advances” in the field of chemical 
engineering. 


{In recognition of the urgent need of 
magnesium, the OPM several months ago 
set a production quota, to be reached by 
the end of 1942, of 400,000,000 pounds 
annually, more than 30 times the 1940 
output. Of this Dow will turn out about 
130,000,000 pounds, while a second magne- 
sium producer, the Permanente Corp, 
headed by Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast 
shipbuilder-cement manufacturer-contrac- 
tor who helped build the Boulder Dan, 
started commercial production of the met- 
al this month in a factory of 24,000,000- 
pound capacity at Los Altos, Calif. 

Most of the remainder of the expansion 
program will come from various govern- 
ment-owned plants to be built and operat- 
ed by such firms as Basic Magnesium, Inc., 
near Las Vegas, Nev., the Mathieson Al- 
kali Works at Lake Charles, La., the Dia- 
mond Alkali Co. at Painesville, Ohio, and 
the International Agricultural Corp. at 
Austin, Texas. These companies will ex- 
tract the metal from various ores. 





Ford Problem 


“By going the whole way and giving the 
men everything they have asked for, the 
company hopes it has eliminated every 
possible source of friction,” said Harry H. 
Bennett, the nattily dressed former Navy 
lightweight champ, when last June as per- 
sonnel director of the Ford Motor Co. 
he signed up with the CIO’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers. But granting the UAW 
the union shop and check-off covering 
130,000 workers throughout the Ford in- 
dustrial empire has not brought peace. 

At the great River Rouge plant in De- 
troit, where in the May NLRB election 
70 per cent of the 74,000 workers voied 
CIO, there were work stoppages at the 
rate of one a day during July and August. 
Last Thursday a wildcat strike by 1700 
men in the coke- and blast-furnace di- 
vision halted the labors of 2,500 others for 
two hours. And to top off this wave of 
grief, the NLRB last week ruled that 
Ford had had no right to make a closed- 
shop agreement with the CIO except in the 
River Rouge and Lincoln plants where 


the election had been held. In addition, 
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xx* IN THE FRONT OF OUR AIR DEFENSE 








| Pointing Up 


America’s Defense! 

















ERE in flight are four of the U.S. 

Army’s foremost fighting planes 
—the Lockheed P-38 Interceptor, the 
Bell Airacobra, the Curtiss P-40, and 
the North American Apache. 














You can tell by their streamlined 
noses that all are powered with Allison 
liquid-cooled engines — as are many 
of the most formidable fighters now 
serving the R.A.F. And you can thank 
the cooperative energies of our air- 
craft industry for developing this ad- 
vanced in-line power plant to sharpen 
the edge of America’s air defense. 












DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LIQUID- COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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the AFL threatened to press unfair-labor 
charges because the CIO closed-shop con- 
tract froze it out at the plants where no 
elections were held. 

As a result, the NLRB ordered an elec- 
tion held Oct. 29 at fourteen Ford power 
and parts plants in Michigan where the 
AFL claims a majority. Meanwhile, the 
AFL also demanded that Ford stop check- 
ing off dues at these plants and refund 
dues collected from employes there who 
were AFL members when the CIO con- 
tract was signed. 

So far this perplexing jurisdictional dis- 
pute is in the talk stage. As for the River 
Rouge difficulties, they are attributed by 
UAW officials to the employes’ inexperi- 
ence with union agreements and to their 
impatience to get immediate action on all 
grievances. On the other hand, Bennett 
charges that recent slowdowns were caused 
by the attempt to spread out curtailed 
automobile production as long as pos- 
sible. Behind the scenes, both manage- 
ment and labor are making constant 
progress toward eliminating the bugs from 
the operation of the Ford-CIO pact. The 
object during Ford’s anti-union days of 
about every epithet in labor’s eloquent 
- dictionary, Bennett is giving friendly, 100 
per cent cooperation and lunches occasion- 
ally with R. J. Thomas, UAW chieftain. 





Little Man’s Big Gun 


Floyd B. Odlum, president of the Atlas 
Corp., is known in financial circles as the 
man who expanded a $40,000 private trad- 
ing pool belonging to himself, his wife, 
and another couple into a $52,000,000 in- 
vestment trust. Thereby the Methodist 
minister’s son acquired a reputation for 
being able to do the well-nigh impossible. 








It was partly this reputation that earned 
him his latest assignment, as director of 
the OPM’s Contract Distribution Division, 
to prevent materials shortages from shut- 
ting down thousands of small firms with 
resultant “priorities unemployment” affect- 
ing millions of workers. 

Unabashed by the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking, Odlum has been making sparks 
fly in the six weeks since he undertook the 
job. In his own words, he has been trying 
to “get an organization completed and 
achieve some concrete progress at one and 
the same time.” In the former category, 
the CDD has about doubled the 22-man 
Washington staff it inherited from the old 
Defense Contract Service, adding mostly 
engineers and other top-flight executives, 
while in an effort to decentralize the work 
it has raised the number of its field offices 
from 33 to 48, with about 100 more 
scheduled to be opened within 60 days. 

In the field of actual accomplishment 
Odlum has certified Evansville, Ind. (see 
NewsweEEk, Oct. 20), and a group of Wis- 
consin communities to the War and Navy 
Departments as “distressed areas” which 
should be given defense contracts as soon 
as possible. Last week he added Meadville, 
Pa., to the list and planned to certify fif- 
teen or twenty more areas by the end of 
this week. Contracts and _ subcontracts 
recorded as a result of his division’s work 
amounted to $54,000,000 in the first half 
of September, more than double the $25,- 
000,000 in the corresponding August pe- 
riod. In the midst of this activity he found 
time last week to assure a delegation of 
New England jewelers protesting against 
metals shortages threatening the shutdown 
of their plants, employing 33,000 workers, 
that he would “go to bat” for them. 

The wiry, sandy-haired executive reports 
he is receiving “very good” cooperation 
from the Army and Navy. For example, 





~ Wide World 
Odlum goes to bat for the little man 


this week the War Department announced 
a new purchasing program under which 
the Quartermaster Corps was instructed 
not to make price the determining factor 
in every instance but to distribute con- 
tracts to areas most adversely affected by 
defense dislocations. 





Broom for Browne 


Winding up its 61st convention in Seat- 
tle last week, the American Federation of 
Labor started housecleaning. In fact, its 
first step to eliminate racketeers from the 
ranks wrung from the organization’s se- 
verest critic, the Scripps-Howard colum. 
nist Westbrook Pegler, an admission that 
“the key-log in this jam has begun to 
budge.” 

George E. Browne, the theater-union 
head now under trial in New York for ex- 
torting $550,000 from four movie compa- 
nies, was defeated for twelfth vice presi- 
dent and executive-council member by a 
vote of 37,944 to 421, the latter ballots at- 
tributable exclusively to his own union. 
Delegates from the hod carriers’ union, 
which at its convention last month rejected 
proposals to bar racketeers from union of- 
fice, did not answer the roll-call vote. 

Also, a resolution repeated the 1940 con- 
vention advice that AFL-affiliated interna- 
tional unions clean house themselves and 
went farther by directing all AFL city and 
state federation central bodies, over which 
the parent organization can exert control, 
to refuse to seat any delegate convicted of 
“serious wrongdoing which reflects dishonor 
on the trade-union movement.” 

As expected, the convention formally 
urged the ouster of trust-busting Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 20). Other action by the dele- 
gates stressed aid to Russia without pre- 
tense of friendship for Communism, urged 
full speed ahead in the AFL’s private war 
with the CIO, and tackled perennial juris- 
dictional problems by suspending the brew- 
ery workers’ union for not handing its driv- 
ers over to the teamsters’ international and 
by refusing to grant the welders a sep- 
arate union of their own. 





Labor Notes 


Srrikes: AFL welders at the Ingalls 
shipyards in Pascagoula, Miss., gave up 
their three-day protest strike on a juris- 
dictional issue that had halted work on 
$150,000,000 worth of Navy and Maritime 
Commission contracts. In a comparatively 
peaceful labor week, the CIO auto work- 
ers also called off their two-day tie-up at 
the Spicer Manufacturing Co. in Toledo 
(see Perspective), which had threatened 
the nation’s light-tank program, and end- 
ed a seventeen-day shutdown at Midland 
Steel in Cleveland, which, by stopping de- 
liveries of automobile frames, had caused 
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American industries which, directly or indirectly, are contributing to the 
success of our great program of Defense, must have facts for progress. Be- 
fore a ship’s keel is laid, before a plane is started on a production line... 
even before ore is mined or metal is poured, facts and figures must be ob- 
tained. Modern business machines and methods provide those facts. They 
furnish, with speed and accuracy, the records and reports, the analyses and 
statistics which help to guide, direct, and control the forward march of 
industry . . . industry which is vital to our American unity of purpose. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Hudson and Studebaker to lay off 13,000 
men. 


Arr Associates: As the week began, 
the OPM was attempting to avert the 
necessity for Presidential intervention in 
the three-month-old dispute between Air 
Associates, the Bendix, N. J., airplane- 
parts manufacturer, and the CIO’s United 
Automobile Workers. Replying to an 
NDMB demand for the immediate rehir- 
ing of strikers out since Sept. 30, Air 
Associates on Sunday wired they would 
need 30 days to effect reinstatements. 
Then the NDMB gave up. Accusing the 
NDMB of coercion, F. Leroy Hill, presi- 
dent of the firm, pointed out that all but 
51 of the 150 strikers have returned or 
resigned and that the ‘800-man plant is 
operating at full capacity. 





European Credit 


Since June the dollar assets of nearly 
every European country have been frozen 


by Presidential decree, but, regardless of . 


the war, international financial obligations 
continue to fall due. A reminder of this 
came last week when J. P. Morgan & Co., 
sinking-fund administrator for the Repub- 
lic of France 7s of 1949, applied to the 
Treasury for a license releasing frozen 
French balances here to redeem $3,939,900 
of the bonds on Dec. 1. 

Regularly granted licenses for this pur- 
pose, France is not the only invaded coun- 
try thus to keep her United States credit 
alive against a better day. Norway, Den- 
mark, and Belgium have also so far main- 
tained full service on their government 
bonds out ef their dollar assets. 

With the invader it is a different story. 
Last week the German Embassy in Wash- 
ington announced its inability to meet 
Oct. 1 interest payments on the Dawes 
and Young Plan loans, on which partial 
service has been maintained for seven 
years, because available German dollar 
assets have been frozen since June 14. 
The Treasury has issued no licenses releas- 
ing these funds pending a study of the 
whole complex German investment situa- 
tion so as to keep payments from going to 
pro-Nazi or fifth-columnist holders of Ger- 
man bonds. 





Week in Business 


Beer Boom: Investigating a report that 
Lend-Lease shipments brought about the 
recent terrific boom in beer exports, a 
NEWSWEEK reporter was indignantly told 
by the British that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment buys no beer here, either for cash or 
on credit. Trade circles agree that Egyptian 
purchases chiefly account for the increase 
in exports of the American brew to more 
than 18,000,000 cans, worth $1,046,293, in 
the first eight months of 1941, a gain of 
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330 per cent over the $243,723 shipments 
in the comparable 1940 period. The pur- 
chases were regular transactions for Egyp- 
tian bars and cafés, most of the beer 
eventually finding its way down the dry 
gullets of Tommies and Anzacs. However, 
the boom is now over unless Britain 
changes its policy, for Egypt has just 
banned the import of certain luxuries, in- 
cluding beer. 

Auto Notes: The OPM announced that 
January automobile production would be 
cut 51 per cent below last January’s out- 
put, bringing the six months’ average for 
August-January 36 per cent below the same 





Cotton Capers: To promote the use of cotton by those who pick it, © 
The Carolina Times (a Negro newspaper) conceived the idea of throwing | 
a festival. Last week the big event came off at Charlotte, N.C. Among 
the features was the crowning of Buford Gordon Jr. and Helen Wise as 
king and queen, shown here at the end of a heavy night. 
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period of a year ago. Leon Henderson em. 
phasized that no quotas were established, 
but only a maximum limit that manufac. 
turers could produce if raw materials 
were available . . . Joseph W. Frazer, 
president of the Willys-Overland Motors, 
submitted to the SPAB a fourteen-point 
plan which would save 454,808,270 pounds 
of raw material, mainly by limiting each 
manufacturer to its lightest-weight model, 
scrapping station wagons, convertibles, etc. 
‘ In addition to displaying 1949 
models, the Pacific Auto and Defense Show 
in San Francisco this week is stressing 
the part auto makers are playing in de. 
fense. 


Business Notes: The Defense Plant 
Corp. announced that it will finance a 
$55,777,000 expansion of Bethlehem Steel’s 
facilities for producing pig iron, coke, 
ingots, and plates . . . Drought conditions 
in the East during the year ended Sept. 30 
caused the loss of 3,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of electricity, equal to one week’s 
output for the entire country . .. The 
National Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion elected Clifford S. Stilwell, executive 
vice president of Warner & Swasey, presi- 
dent at the annual meeting in Chicago ... 
Irving Berlin’s hit tune “Any Bonds To- 
day?” will be heard approx:mately 6,000, 
000 times a day on the nation’s 300- 
000 juke boxes, according to estimu :s 
of vending-machine trade officials. At this 
rate, listeners would pay $9,000,000 a 
month in nickels to hear the song—almost 
twice as much as was spent for Defense 
Savings Stamps in September, the biggest 
month to date. 
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BENDIX * ECLIPSE * PIONEER *® SCINTILLA *® STROMBERG * ZENITH 


More than thirty thousand citizens of our country—craftsmen, 


engineers, executives, clerks—are working for you, in fourteen @ 
busy Bendix plants, from California to the Atlantic seaboard. “GALA 
They’re building thousands of kinds of units vital to the oper- 


ation of aircraft, tanks, trucks, cars, ships and small watercraft. 


Carburetion, ignition, starting, stopping, steering, landing, navi- AVIATI re) Nie re) RP re) RATI re) IN| 


gating, communicating, signaling, controlling—yes, even shoot- 
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ing and vital weather-forecasting—depend in greater or less 
degree upon the trusted Bendix Products our folks are turning Plants at: BENDIX, N, J. » SOUTH BEND, IND. + BROOKLYN 
out with traditional Bendix precision. 


You have relied upon the good products of Bendix on your 
cars and trucks and airplanes for many, many years. So may you DETROIT - TROY, N. Y. + PHILADELPHIA » WAYNE, MICH. 
safely trust the well-built Bendix components in the defense 
equipment of the nation. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. + SIDNEY, N. Y. » BALTIMORE » NEW YORK 


BURBANK, CAL. +» WINDSOR, ONT. 








Live steam is 

scorching wet! 

— but Patapar 
can take it! 


Incredible fact ... hospitals use a paper 
in the blasting routine of the autoclave. 
Instruments, bandages, towels, anything 
to be sterilized, are wrapped in Patapar, 
sealed in the autoclave, steamed under 
pressure. When removed, Patapar keeps 
them sterile. Also in hospitals Patapar 
replaces oiled silk for covering wet dress- 
ings. They use it, too, for patch tests 
and as a sheet for operating tables. 


Lo 





Does this devastating test 
give you an idea? 


Maybe you haven’t realized what paper 
can do. Not ordinary paper—but Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. It’s strong when 
wet, strong when boiled. Resists grease 
and oils. Its beautiful white surface is 
sanitary. Never leaves stains, doesn’t 
have “papery” odors or taste. These 
surprising qualities have caused thou- 
sands of manufacturers, scientists, pack- 
ers, shippers, farmers, 
machinists to turn to 
Patapar. 

Perhaps you have a 
problem Patapar can 
help solve. Write to us 
on your business letter- 
head outlining your 
problem. We will then 
recommend the correct 
size, weight, and finish 
for your use. 


PATAPAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.” 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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The British-American Tax Controversy 


by RALPH ROBEY 


iw weeks ago it was said here, 
on the basis of figures compiled and 
released by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, that the tax burden in 
this country is now heavier than that 
of Great Britain when measured either 
on a per capita basis or as a percentage 
of the national income. British authori- 
ties since then have denied that this is 
true. Dr. Brinley Thomas, of the Brit- 
ish Embassy at Washington, devoted 
an entire speech before the National 
Tax Association convention in St. 
Paul a few days ago to a criticism of 
the chamber’s calculations, and Mr. 
Geoffrey Crowther, editor of The Lon- 
don Economist, has written a long let- 
ter to this column taking vigorous ex- 
ception to our repetition of the cham- 
ber’s figures. Obviously, with still high- 
er taxes facing us next year, it is im- 
portant to know who is correct. 

The issue involved, it should be noted 
first, is not a matter of the actual 
amount of taxes collected in the two 
countries. Both Dr. Thomas and Mr. 
Crowther accept the chamber’s esti- 
mate on this. The disagreement arises 
when it comes to comparing what these 
taxes mean in the way of relative bur- 
den in the two countries. There are 
several ways of making such a com- 
parison. The two most generally used 
methods, and the methods used by the 
chamber, were: (1) the amount of 
taxes paid on a per capita basis, and 
(2) the percentage which taxes are of 
the national income. 


As to the first of these compari- 
sons—the per capita burden—there 
also is agreement between the two par- 
ties except as to the fairness and sig- 
nificance of the figures. Thus Mr. 
Crowther says: “The per capita com- 
parison of taxes paid, $180 in the 
United States and $173 in Great Brit- 
ain is correct in the formal sense that 
the figures come out that way... 
But the only thing they prove is that 
the United States is a very rich coun- 
try.” 

To most of us our tax payments 
mean considerably more than “that the 
United States is a very rich country.” 
But at the moment that is neither here 
nor there. The important point is that 
all parties to the argument agree that 
on the average our taxes are higher 
than they are in England. 


The whole disagreement concerns 
the second comparison—the percentage 
which taxes are of the national income. 
The Chamber of Commerce, according 
to both Dr. Thomas and Mr. Crowther, 
has grossly overestimated the British 
national income. The chamber put the 
figure at $36,000,000,000. Dr. Thomas 
maintains that the correct figure is 
$27,000,000,000. And Mr. Crowther 
says it is only $25,000,000,000. On the 
basis of the chamber’s estimate the 
taxes collected in England are only 22 
per cent of the national income. Dr. 
Thomas’ figure makes them 29 per 
cent. And Mr. Crowther’s estimate lifts 
it to 31 per cent. 

These are enormous differences to 
find between responsible persons. Who 
is correct? That is impossible to say 
with complete positiveness. The cham- 
ber’s figure, according to some of our 
tax authorities, appears on its face to 
be on the high side. But on the other 
hand, Dr. Thomas’ estimate, and cer- 
tainly that of Mr. Crowther, appear on 
their face to err perhaps just as much 
on the low side. The truth, in other 
words, probably lies someplace between 
the two estimates, but there is no 
means of determining the exact figure. 


W hat conclusions are to be drawn 
from the controversy? There are two: 
First, our tax burden on a per capita 
basis clearly and admittedly is above 
that of England; and secondly, even as 
a percentage of our national income 
our tax burden has now been increased 
to the point where for all practical pur- 
poses it is the equivalent of that of 
Britain—it being more or less of a toss- 
up as to which leads the other by a 
percentage point or so. 

According to Mr. Crowther, “Cal- 
culations such as those put out by the 
chamber . . . do a great deal of harm 
to Great Britain by providing ammuni- 
tion for those who maintain that we 
are not making a real war effort.” In 
view of the fight England is today mak- 
ing for her existence, one can have rea! 
sympathy for this point of view. But 
we also have a problem in this country 
—a problem one aspect of which is to 
prevent misinformation about our tax 
burden leading to such waste and ex- 
travagance that it destroys the basis 
which has enabled us to become “a very 
rich country.” 
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DAMN THE DELAYS 





No Transportation System in the World 


Feeds Production Lines with Such Speed—Such Precision! 


NLY fast, precise team-work will put America 
in fighting trim in a hurry. 

Take a simple thing like a time-fuse. Material 
and parts to make it come from fifteen widely- 
scattered plants all over the U. S. A. And a fuse is 
only one part of a shell. 
it’s starving for firing pins . . . and you come face- 
to-face with confusion . . . expense . . . delays. 

Yet how can you make sure each part hits your 
assembly line — on time — in the right quantity? 

NO MORE BOTTLE-NECKS 


Modern business has found truck freight does it 
... because trucks work exactly like a giant nation- 
wide conveyor system. 

Shipments arrive in a stream—not by the car 











AMERICAN TRUCKING pssocun 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


——=£{£=——_"_ ee 


Truck freight won’t jam your platforms. It fits 

your schedule... fits your plant facilities. 

FAST AS MAIL 
Mail! Days and weeks in transit—reduced to 
hours! What you want—delivered when you 
want it, 

So — if bottle-necks are driving you crazy — 
look first to your methods of shipment. 
More often than not 
you can lick delays 








before they happen ft inka 
by specifying— ,\QiW/« 
“SHIP BY TRUCK!” EUS, 
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Strong and Silent: Frankie Sinkwich, Ge 
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orgia hard despite broken jaws. Bracing and bandaging pre- 


back, and Spencer Moseley, Yale center (right), hit vent speech and necessitate liquid diets. 
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Pitt and Carnegie Are Smashed Into Mediocrity 
by All-Time Greatest Grid Threat: De-Emphasis 


To the long, drab list of how-the- 
mighty-have-fallen add two Steel City 
football teams: the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s Panthers and Carnegie Tech’s 
Skibos. Once they rated as the class of the 
country and brought pride to the football- 
loving metropolis on the Monongahela. 
Now they do not rate at all. 

Thus far this season the Panthers have 
lost three games. That they have played 
only three is no coincidence. Pitt lost the 
opener to Purdue 6-0, the second game 
to Michigan 40-0, and last Saturday’s 
slaughter to Minnesota 39-0. Carnegie’s 
record is slightly worse, if such can be 
imagined. The Skibos lost their first con- 
test to Westminster 19-13, but triumphed 
over Albright (380 students) 12-0. A 
fortnight ago they lost to Muhlenburg 
26-6, and last week they ran into the 
Notre Dame meat chopper. Rain, penal- 
ties, and fumbles were kind to Carnegie; 
the score was a mere 16-0 for Notre Dame. 

The cause of this sorry display is de- 
emphasis—a sure cure for the reprehen- 
sible habit of winning football games. Un- 
fortunately it has a delayed action, and 
there is no telling what sadness the end 
may bring. It is accomplished by getting 
rid of successful coaches and failing to 
subsidize perspiring athletes to perspire. 
Pitt and Carnegie Tech are splendid ex- 
amples. 

Pitt began the process in earnest in 
1938, when Chancellor John G. Bowman 


announced a drastic tightening of the eli- 
gibility requirements and placed athletics 
under a faculty council. After one season 
of this species of ring-around-the-rosy, 
Coach Jock Sutherland quit because “the 
university no longer cares to provide the 
necessary assistance or support to the 
boys.” Observers believe that Pitt is an- 
gling for a Big Ten bid to take Chicago’s 
place, but this is strenuously denied by 
university authorities and thus far there 
has been no hint of action. Certainly, Pitt 
is getting some good practice in taking 
Chicago’s place, for Chicago was the Con- 
ference doormat during many a cruel year. 

De-emphasis at Carnegie Tech took a 
slightly different form. In 1937, President 
Robert E. Doherty of the engineering in- 
stitution announced that the Skibos were 
retiring from big-time football but at the 
same time encouraged alumni to aid de- 
serving students. If they happened to be 
athletes that was all right, too. So Tech 
rolled along for a while on the Steffan 
Scholarship Fund, which was supported 
by the alumni. However, three things 
contributed to the debacle: the scholastic 
requirements of a first-class technical 
school are necessarily high; Coach Bill 
Kern went to West Virginia after the 
1939 season; and the scholarship fund be- 
came depleted. 

At least it can be said that Carnegie 
has de-emphasized its schedule along with 
its team. Outside of Notre Dame, there 


PP roo 


are no tough elevens on the docket this 
year, and last week’s contest with the 
Trish was the last of a series scheduled 
years ago. But Pitt’s roster—with Mic}- 
igan, Minnesota, Duke, Ohio State, Ford- 
ham, and Nebraska in succession—is easily 
the toughest in the country. Asked for a 
statement on character-building last week, 
Coach Charley Bowser scorned the usual 
refuge of the mentor who is running in 
hard luck. “There is no such thing as a 
good loser,” he snapped. 

Meanwhile, Pitt’s student newspaper 
began calling its team “the clawless Dan- 
thers”; Tech students last week were 
heard to express the hope that the Notre 
Dame affair might be called off; advance 
sales of tickets were falling faster than a 
Zulu on ice skates, and the alumni came 
to a sad conclusion, to wit: de-emphasis i: 
like letting the air out of an overinflated 
auto tire—a fine thing if the valve doesn’t 
get stuck. But heaven help you if it does. 
for a hard schedule is a mighty rocky road 
to negotiate with flat tires. 





The Football Parade 


Normally a peaceful suburban city with 
stringent traffic laws, Evanston, IIl., blew 
its topper last Saturday with the bigzest 
gridiron contest of the week end. But 
when all the celebrating was over and the 
traffic jams were unkinked, Sunday morn- 
ing turned out to be Sunday mourning for 
the home team. Two forward passes by 
Tom Kuzma, Tom Harmon’s sophomore 
successor at Michigan, ended Northwest- 
ern’s hopes of an undefeated season 14-7. 
leaving Minnesota, Michigan, and Ohio 
State at the top of the Western Confer- 
ence heap. Purdue threw a scare into Ohio 
State but failed of an upset 16-14 by the 
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Surrounded by vast oceans, the 
Americas must keep those oceans free. 
Potential highways of invasion, they must 
be kept highways of commerce. 

Looking far ahead, the American 
aviation industry and the air arms of the 
Army and Navy years ago began develop- 
ing long-range aircraft. With these they 
pioneered routes across the seven seas and 
seven continents, gaining world leader- 
ship in long-range commercial and mili- 
tary operations. 


Today that wealth of experience is 





Ce begins 


bearing fruit in the creation of the mighti- 
est long-range striking force the world has 
ever known... rounded out by the new 
Bomber Program. Under this program, 
five hundred giant bombers a month will 
roll off assembly lines, ready to roar away 
on their missions out where defense begins. 
* * * 


All of these bombers are to be 
equipped with Hamilton Standard Hydro- 
matic propellers, a task which United 
Aircraft confidently expects to accomplish 
on schedule—as in the past. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 


Pratt & Whitney 


Vought-Sikorsky - 


Hamilton Standard 


Engines Airplanes Propellers 
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Word from Iceland has it that 
when October came to that seabound 
outpost and infused the Americans sta- 
tioned there with the customary mad- 
ness, they broke out a set of football 
pants, helmets, and blue-and-gold jer- 
seys and played a pickup football game. 

The game was watched by natives 
and also by clusters of the British gar- 
rison. The British ‘followed the play 
with interest and cheered loudly in the 
wrong places. 

That is something the boys have got 
to get used to. The British are a sport- 
ing people, but they race their horses 
clockwise on grass, bounce the ball up 
to the batter, and, when in doubt, 
throw darts. 

Mr. George H. Ruth, onetime base- 
ball player of note, caused a mild sen- 
sation in baseball circles a few years 
ago when he returned from England 
with the news that English pitchers, 
pursuing a variation of Doubleday’s 
Folly called cricket, threw the ball to 
the plate on one bounce. Some of the 
Babe’s friends decided he had gone the 
way of Munchausen, with overtones of 
Trader Horn. 

“That Ruth would kid his own 
grandmother,” said Mr. Lefty Gomez 
skeptically. 

However, the Babe’s story has been 
substantiated from time to time, before 
and since, by other ballplayers who 
toured the British Isles and observed 
the athletic customs there. These fel- 
lows demonstrated their own game to 
English audiences. It does not surprise 
them a bit to hear that the Iceland 
football players were cheered at the 
wrong times by their British comrades. 
That goes without saying, and leads to 
a great deal of amiable confusion. 

Some fifteen years back, a mixed 
squad of New York Giants and Chi- 
cago White Sox journeyed to Europe 
and played to a large crowd near Lon- 
don. Every time an outfielder caught 
a tall, gentle fly, or “can of corn,” as 
the boys sometimes call it, the walls 
shook with applause. When someone 
drove a home run over a short fence, a 
spectator clucked his tongue and said: 
“Too bad, out of bounds.” 

And when the White Sox engineered 
a triple play that was a vision of speed 
and grace, the multitude watched in 
dead silence. This was very discourag- 
ing to the White Sox, who seem to have 
’ taken about ten years to recover. 





Mystery Over Iceland 


by JOHN LARDNER 


At that, baseball is a baffling propo- 
sition. Jack Doyle, Broadway’s wager- 
ing expert, took his late wife to a ball 
game once and became suspicious, as 
the contest proceeded, that she did not 
know what the score was. So he asked 
her. Mrs. Doyle shot a rapid glance at 
the scoreboard, which read: 


Cubs 3 0 0 
Giants 0 0 0 


> 


“Three hundred to nothing,” she re- 
plied scornfully, and Mr. Doyle with- 
drew the question. 


I always thought this story itself 
was suspicious till the same thing hap- 
pened at a game to which I escorted a 
New Zealand girl—only in this case 
the score was 500 to nothing, which 
being, as she justly argued, enough to 
clinch it, why didn’t we blow? We did, 
and left the cab at 110th Street at her 
request so we could walk from the top 
of Central Park to the bottom (2% 
miles as the crow flies; 5 miles, I bet, if 
the crow had to walk). Many people 
in New York do not believe this can be 
done, but it is just a breeze in New 
Zealand. 

As far as playing the game of base- 
ball goes, you get different approaches 
in different parts of the world. Some 
Americans in Paris used to play a 
pickup ball game on Sundays in the 
Bagatelle park in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. Once we were short and had to 
use a French student in right field. He 
played the position flawlessly on the 
flat of his back, with his beret over his 
face, moving only once when a fly ball 
almost hit him. 

That is the mystical side of interna- 
tional cooperation. Given sufficient ex- 
posure, however, the British, at least, 
will flourish under the new conditions. 
Fearless Fred Perry, the Piccadilly ten- 
nis player, became a baseball fan after 
his second game. The last British polo 
players to perform here were subjected 
to games in Brooklyn and straighitway 
became Dodger rooters, which shows 
their hearts were in the right place. 

Football may be tougher, but fortu- 
nately the boys in Iceland do not play 
the new substitution rule or the latest 
brainstorms of Clark Shaughnessy, Os- 
sie Solem, and Tuss McLaughry. If 
they just stick to straight Walter Camp 
stuff, the British will be wise in no 
time. 
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margin of a safety early in the game, 
Indiana surprised Nebraska, 21-13; Ws. 
consin beat Iowa 23-0; Oklahoma downed 
Kansas State 16-0. 


{ Georgia’s Bulldogs invaded New York 
and took a well-deserved 7-3 decision over 
Columbia with a thundering ground at. 
tack. Army upset Yale 20-7. Twice-beaie 
Harvard toppled favored Dartmouth fron 
the unbeaten ranks 7-0. Other Easter 
scores: Temple 14, Penn State 0; Penn 23, 
Princeton 0; Fordham 27, West Virginia 
0; Syracuse 31, N.Y.U. (another de-em- 
phasis victim) 0; Navy 14, Cornell (: 
Mississippi 21, Holy Cross 0. 


“The South failed to produce its usual 
lush crop of upsets. Powerful Texas rolled 
on over Arkansas 48-14, and Duke grabbed 
a tough intersectional contest from Col- 
gate 27-14. Tulane came back from its 
one-point defeat by Rice to trounce North 
Carolina 52-6; Rice took a 27-0 beating 
from Louisiana State; Texas A. & M. haad- 
ed Texas Christian its first loss 14-0. Other 
Dixie scores: Alabama 9, Tennessee 2: 
Southern Methodist 20, Auburn 7; Van- 
derbilt 14, Georgia Tech 7. 


{In its lone intersectional contest the 
West Coast came out on top as unile- 
feated Santa Clara beat Michigan State 
7-0. Stanford took out the previous week’s 
Oregon State defeat on luckless San Fran- 
cisco 42-26, while Oregon downed Cali- 
fornia 19-7. Southern California upset 
Washington State by a bare 7-6; Washing- 
ton, as predicted, beat U.C.L.A., 14-7. 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 


WEEK END OCT. 25 


Vanderbilt over Princeton 
Santa Clara over Oklahoma 
Duke over Pittsburgh* 

Army over Columbia 
Dartmouth over Yale 
Colgate over Cornell 
Harvard over Navy 

Syracuse over Rutgers 

Penn over Maryland 

Holy Cross over N.Y.U. 
Tulane over Mississippi 
Alabama over Georgia 
Kentucky over West Virginia 
Minnesota over Michigan 
Northwestern over Ohio State** 
Purdue over Iowa 

Indiana over Wisconsin 
Notre Dame over Illinois 
Missouri over Nebraska 
Texas over Rice 

Texas A. & M. over Baylor 
Stanford over Washington 
Oregon over U.C.L.A. 
US.C. over California 
Oregon State over Washington State 





*Weekly bombshell 

**Special 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
ended Oct. 18: completed 17; fumbled 9. 
Success average to date: 58 right, 17 
wrong, 1 tied: 77.3%. 
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On July 18th there were 11,600 
Philadelphia lads like this one — 
just turned Draft age. They had a 
stake in the National Drawing. They 
were impatient to know their destiny. 
So were their families and their 
friends. 


But just one newspaper in Phila- 
delphia took it as seriously as they 
did. Gave them exactly what they 
wanted within a few hours! 


® Every newspaper in the country 
reported the National Draft Drawing. 
But it took weeks of planning, scores 
of men and women and a heart for one 
newspaper to unscramble these num- 
bers and interpret them fast for every 
Philadelphia boy who had registered. 

39 minutes after the drawing was 
completed, The Bulletin was on the 
air with all Philadelphia serial num- 
bers and their order of draw. The 
next edition of The Bulletin carried 
the name and address of every 21-year- 
old in the market—8 pages of them! 
But most important—and exclusively 
in The Bulletin —listed under each 





Draft Board was each boy’s place in 
his local Draft district and how many 
of the older registrants on the list 
from the previous Draft would be 
called before him. 

He got his information from The 
Bulletin before he could get it from 
any other source. Officials of the local 
Draft Boards called The Bulletin with 
thanks for a public service which 
enabled them to do their work faster. 

Philadelphians expect this sort of 
thing from their leading newspaper. 
The city’s most capable newsgathering 
staff and most modern newsprinting 
plant are pledged to serve the public. 


Readers have built The Bulletin — 
because The Bulletin is conscientiously 
built for its readers. 

This policy puts more news in The 
Bulletin. Stimulates accuracy. Sells 
more Bulletins, without circulation 
tricks and stunts. And for 36 years it 
has attracted the largest, spendingest 
audience for advertisers.* 


*Today, The Bulletin carries almost 
twice as much general display advertising 
(excluding those classifications which are 
not acceptable to The Bulletin) as the 
“second” newspaper in the market. Write 
for particulars. Address: The Evening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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Del Monte Now is 


at its Year-Long Best 


In December, 1602, when Del Monte’s Mon- 
terey Peninsula was at the very peak and sum- 
mit of its annual loveliness, Vizcaino discovered 
the bright miracle of Monterey Bay. Then, as 


ever since from September to January, the | 


Peninsula was touched by the mellow magic of 
Indian Summer, and felt the warm caress of 
the smiling sun—like a bright badge high in a 
cloudless blue sky. This year, too, you will find 
Indian summertime the best season to visit Del 
Monte on the Monterey Peninsula . . . to golf 
and swim and ride here . . . and roam its 
20,000 acres beside a jewel of a Bay. 





A Hunprep MItEs oF BRIDLE PATH 
search green-mansioned hills 


Here at Del Monte are a hundred miles 
of bridle path that explore pine and cypress 
forests, and skirt snow-white beaches beside a 
sounding surf for bathing. Here are four fa- 
mous golf courses (Pebble Beach is one), as 
well as tennis courts, shooting grounds and a 
polo field. Nearby are Bohemian Carmel, his- 
toric Monterey, and Carmel Mission. 


During the Fall and early winter season 
you can enjoy all this for as little as $6 a day 
on our special “Breakfast Plan” at Hotel Del 
Monte. This includes your room, all guest 
privileges and breakfast. Take luncheon and 
dinner when and where you choose. 





Gor AT ITs THRILLING BEST 
on four championship courses 


If you prefer the American Plan, the Fall 
rates at both the Hotel and Del Monte Lodge 
start at $8.50 a day, including meals. Write 
for free colored map and book that tells all 
about California’s best-loved resort. Address 
Carl S. Stanley, Manager, Dept. 45-F, satel 
Del Monte, Del Monte, California. 


Hotel Del Monte 


on the Monterey Peninsula 
California 








SCIENCE 





Vaccination for Cancer? 
Disputed Thesis Aired at Parley 
of Public Health Experts 


Does skin cancer, which is 95 per cent 
curable, protect survivors from later, 
much more dangerous onslaughts of the 
disease in such internal organs as the 
stomach, liver, and kidney? One of the 
very few doctors who would answer this 
speculative question with a direct “yes” 
is Vienna-born Dr. Sigismund ‘Peller, for- 
merly of Johns Hopkins University and 
now at New York University, who stated 
his case last week in Atlantic City at the 
70th annual meeting of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association. 

Sunlight is a much-suspected factor in 
causing skin cancer, and Dr. Peller pre- 
sented statistics showing unusually high 
rates of this relatively curable surface mal- 
ady in such sunny climates as Palestine, 
Egypt, and the Southern United States.* 
However, he points out, that often-fatal 





*A report at last week’s meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences revealed that mice 
had been given cancer from exposure to select- 
ed wave lengths of ultraviolet light, which is 
contained in solar radiation. 
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cancers of the stomach and other organs 
occur less frequently in these geographical 
sections than in colder, darker countries, 
and the 50-year-old physician cited this 
and many other facts as indications that 
skin cancer, which kills only 5 per cent of 
its victims, partly immunizes persons 
against internal tumors, which take a 90 
per cent toll. 

About twenty years’ work has con- 
vinced Dr. Peller that the nation’s annual 
cancer loss of more than 150,000 deaths 
could be cut in half if all 21-year-old per- 
sons were “vaccinated” by being exposed 
to intense ultraviolet light until an arti- 
ficial cancer were produced over a skin re- 
gion less than half an inch square. Such a 
controlled cancer, experiments indicate, 
would be practically 100 per cent curable. 
Why this procedure should immunize, Dr. 
Peller doesn’t know, but he points to geo- 
graphical and other statistics as evidence 
that some unexplained protection is afford- 
ed. Another puzzle is why this protection, 
according to the physician’s studies, should 
shield only half instead of all “vaccinated” 
persons. 

Dr. Peller has not gone unchallenged, 
and his conclusions have been criticized 
by researchers with statistics of their own. 
For example, Drs. S. Warren and Olive 
Gates of Boston studied 1,149 skin-cancer 
patients and reported that these victims 











Wide World 
Super Ice Box: Douglas Aircraft’s new, scientific ‘cold room’ 13 Un- 
dergoing tests at Santa Monica, Calif. The high-powered freezing cham- 
ber can simulate conditions at 35,000 feet, where temperatures average 67 
degrees below zero. Scientists will study effects of low temperatures on 
plane parts as well as pilots. In this picture the outside telephone man is in 
communication with two human guinea pigs wearing frost-covered helmets. 
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were actually extra susceptible to a second 
attack of the disease in other parts of the 
body. Until such disputes are settled, the 
theory of cancer immunity, however fas- 
cinating, remains a theory still and a high- 
ly controversial one at that. 

Other activities at the convention in- 
cluded the award of the gold Sedgwick 
Memorial Medal to Dr. Charles Armstrong 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice for such work as his discovery that 
rats can be infected with viruses for large- 
scale infantile-paralysis research (NEws- 
wEEK, Oct. 9, 1939). Delegates also heard 
the following interesting reports on public- 
health progress: 


Wuoorinc Couch AND DrPHrTueria: 
Successful results with a new two-in-one 
vaccine combination for protection against 
whooping cough and diphtheria were an- 
nounced by Dr. Pearl L. Kendrick, associ- 
ate director of laboratories in the Michi- 
gan State Department of Health. Made up 
of diphtheria toxoid, an old stand-by in 
public-health routines throughout the 
country, and pertussis vaccine, a recently 
tested innovation in fighting whooping 
cough, the double-barreled preventive 
speeds up large-scale vaccination and cuts 
down on the number of inoculations neces- 
sary for children at the susceptible age. 
Prof. Louis W. Sauer of Northwestern 
University Medical School and Dr. Win- 
ston H. Tucker, Health Commissioner of 
Evanston, IIl., not only confirmed Dr. 
Kendrick’s findings with similar tests of 
their own but also added that such vac- 
cine combinations warrant “further trial 
...on a large scale.” 


Fiu Epmemic: A prediction that this 
winter the country will be swept by a flu 
epidemic similar to the disastrous one in 
1918 and 1919 was made by Dr. S. Edward 
Sulkin, Dr. Joseph F. Bredeck, and D. Da- 
vid Douglas of the St. Louis Health Divi- 
sion. New techniques and laboratory facili- 
ties will undoubtedly cut the mortality 
rate below that of those last war winters, 
but the minor epidemics of the past year 
which have lain dormant through the sum- 
mer months, plus the enormous concentra- 
tion of men in training camps, make the 
situation as dangerous as it was 25 years 
ago. And, according to another report by 
Dr. Frank L. Horsfall Jr. of the Rockefeller 
Institute, anti-influenza serums have not 
yet been proved successful. Such serums, 
while prepared to protect against the 
known types of “A” and “B” virus that 
produce the disease, do not, however, curb 
a suspected third variety. 


Unsterttzep Steins: Ordinary soap 
shouldn’t be used to clean beer glasses, be- 
cause it contains fat which, when it sticks 
to the sides of glasses even in infinitesimal 
amounts, “greases the skids” for beer 
foam, causing it to collapse and so pre- 
venting formation of the much-demanded 
“collar.” To avoid this quaffers’ catastro- 





La 
Keady-heckoning NT a 
CHART* 


aahyey. WHICH NOW YIELD MORE. 
—dat your level of income— 
TAX-EXEMPT or TAXABLE BONDS 


Under higher Federal income tax rates of the new Revenue Act, 
careful investors will find it advantageous to study anew the 
relative net yields, for their individual purposes, of taxable and 
tax-exempt bonds. At your level of income, what taxable yields are 
required to equal tax-free yields of 0.40% to 3.00%? The above 
illustrated chart provides the answer to such questions simply and 
quickly for taxable incomes of $2,000 to $5,000,000 or more. 
It is applicable also 
to corporate investors. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET ¢« NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





* Sent to any interested investor—with- 
out obligation. Ask for chart NV-28. 
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LABEL 
for cocktails 
With your first sip, GOLD 
you'll realize that Don Q LABEL 
for tall drinks 


is no ordinary rum. The 
unique facilities of the private 
= Serralles estates where this 
‘A light bodied nectar-like rum is 
made, the long experience and distilling 
traditions of the Serralles family. . . all are 
obvious in the velvety smoothness 
and rich aromatic flavour that make 
Don Q such a distinguish- 
ed rum. Try it... you'll 
taste the difference. 


| a Sek oO} Vek aed 2 
PRIA f bs 


U.S.A. 


SOLE U. S. DisTRiBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY Importers since 1794 
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Stop. 
woman, Stop! 


“WET” LABELING IS DEFINITELY OUT 


It isn’t just that you are using your tongue. 
It’s the whole idea of using moisture to stick a 
label on any product, when you can use the 
new DRY method of hand labeling now used 
by such alert business firms as 


S. H. Kress Co. 
Lentheric, Inc. 

Max Factor 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Owen-lIllinois Glass Co. 
Parker Pen Co. 

The Pennzoil Co. 

Miss Saylor’s Chocolates 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
E. H. Squibb & Sons 
Synthane Corp. 

Tiffany’s 

U. S. Government 
Josiah Wedgwood 
Western Auto Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Berkshire Knitting Mills 
Charles of the Ritz 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
Corning Glass Works 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Elizabeth Arden 

Elgin National Watch Co. 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 
Eversharp, inc. 

Formica Insulation Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer 
Helena Rubinstein 
illinois Watch Case Co. 


AT LAST...“pRryY” LABELS 
THAT STICK WITHOUT MOISTENING! 


And they really stick. They never pop off or 
curl off. Yet, when you really want them to 
come off, it doesn’t take a surgical operation. 
They just peel off, and leave absolutely no 
mark, even after they’ve been affixed for years 
and years! 

Avery “dry” labeling is especially successful 
where old-fashioned, wet labeling isn’t ...on 
cellophane, glass, plastic, bright metal, 
enamel, paint, polished 
wood, etc. Avery Labels are 

obtainable in all sizes and 
shapes, printed in any 
colors. 









Free Booklet 

and Samples 
No business man re- 
sponsible for labeling 
costs and appearances 
should be without this 
new book. It’s free. 
Write for it on your 
letterhead, please. 


Avery Adhesives 
457 East 3nd St., LoS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


RETAILERS: Write for samples of Avery 
“Kum-Kleen” PRICE-MARKING labels. 








Where training pays 
[EARN ACCOUNTING 


—ata fraction of the usual cost 



















Men trained in accounting have big advantage teday— 
expanding business and industry need them; attrac- 
tive pay; direct road to preferred executive positions 
or own practice. Get ready now, spare time, to 
make most of important new opportunities. 


Learn through famous university-grade course you 
follow by yourself. You receive identical material, 
lecture notes and practice assignments with solutions, 
developed at Northwestern University and now widely 
used for HOME STUDY. By easy steps you go from 
elementary through advanced accounting, 
costs, audits—even mathematics. Splen- 
did safeguard to your business future, 


Send for This FREE BOOKLET 
‘How to Get Ahead through Account- 


ing,’’ with full details of unique ad- 
vantages of this practical, low cost 


Mail coupon today! 

F Ee EE es ee ee ee 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
1S East 26th St., New York, N. Y., Dept. MS35 
Send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of free 
book giving full information about use for Home 

| Study of the Complete Accounting Course developed | 







at Northwestern University. 


Name ......csecece esceceese Occupation......-+ 
(Please print) 
| AddreSS. .cecscecceccevcecsescescess eecescee 


City. cocccccccvecceccescess cStatsisercece 
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phe, many bars use an alkaline, fat-free 
soap or else steam glasses or rinse them in 
hot water. 

But if evidence garnered from Provi- 
dence, R.I., is any indication, many bar- 
tenders don’t bother with these fine 
touches and slop glasses in tepid water 
that does more to breed than kill germs. 
A study by Dr. M. P. Horwood and P. J. 
Pesare of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology of 55 eating and drinking es- 
tablishments revealed that, although forks, 
spoons, and plates had bacteria counts of 
from 2,800 to 300,000 organisms apiece, 
the average barroom beer tumbler hit a 
high figure of 7,500,000 microbes. 





Dos and Don’ts in Nutrition 


In 1940 British housewives wasted more 
than 700,000 pounds of precious vitamin 
C in potatoes, cabbage, and other vegeta- 
bles through improper preparation and by 
throwing out the cooking water. Their 
American sisters were just as bad. To re- 
duce such waste and educate the public 
into eating enough of the right food in- 
stead of too much of the wrong, President 
Roosevelt last spring called a National 
Nutrition Conference for Defense (NEws- 
WEEK, June 9). 

Last week a 95-page book by Eleanora 
Sense of the New York State Dietetic 
Association carried food defense to the 
housewife, translating science’s knowledge 
of vitamins and food values into cook- 
book terms, with day-to-day menus and 
recipes easy on budgets and twenty dos 
and don’ts for getting the nutritive most 
out of your cooking. Examples: 


{ Don’t peel vegetables and leave them 
standing in water before cooking. Remov- 
al of the natural protective cover permits 
loss of vitamins and minerals, and _ this 
process is hastened when the foods are 
immersed in water, which dissolves the 
food factors. To minimize dissolving, veg- 
etables should be cooked whole, peels and 
all, as quickly as possible, and in small 
amounts of water. Whatever liquid is left 
should be served with the dish or utilized 
in soups or sauces. 


{ Since vitamins are lost less rapidly when 
water is acid, vinegar or lemon juice add- 
ed to cooking vegetables will ensure pres- 
ervation of a large proportion of the 
health-promoting substances. Contrary to 
common belief, soda doesn’t improve the 
quality or flavor of vegetables and, being 
alkaline, actually helps destroy vitamins. 


{ The widespread practice of dropping 
two eggs “sunny side up” on a sizzling pan 
is nutritionally criminal. Since rapid heat- 
ing causes proteins in egg white to coagu- 
late into a relatively indigestible form, the 
correct method is to do the frying on a 
warm but not too hot skillet: (America’s 
Nutrition Primer. 95 pages. Index. Bar- 
rows, New York. $1.) 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Guild Swing to the Right 


For more than three years conservatives 
in the American Newspaper Guild have 
fought the incumbent administration, hur!- 
ing charges that. the CIO union’s officials 
were delving in political issues instead of 








Wide World 
Sullivan (left) was replaced by 
Murray as News Guild president 


concentrating on Guild affairs and, more 
important, following the Communist party 
line. Last June the administration forces 
led by President Donal M. Sullivan of 
Boston and Milton Kaufman, the paid 
executive vice president, controlled the 
Detroit convention. Yet the real victory 
went to the right-wingers when the dele- 
gates voted to elect officers by a national 
referendum (NEwswEEK, July 7). 

Last week the conservative minority be- 
came the conservative majority when the 
results of the first referendum found that 
the anti-administration forces had scored 
a sweep of the elections. President Sulli- 
van was pushed out of office by Milton M. 
Murray of Detroit, 5,539 to 3,371. Samuel 
Eubanks of Oakland, Calif., defeated 
Kaufman, 5,539 to 3,348. William Rodg- 
ers of Washington was unopposed as can- 
didate for secretary-treasurer. The right- 
wingers also won nine of the ten vice presi- 
dencies. 

The responsibility for carrying throug) 
the conservatives’ program of returning 
the ANG “to the principles of trade un- 
ionism” rests on the shoulders of Murray 
and Eubanks, both veteran Guild workers 
and respected members of their profes- 
sion. The 37-year-old new president, a 
lean, 6-footer, joined the Guild soon after 
its formation in 1933, signing his member- 
ship card while confined to a hospital bed. 
Since then, Murray, assistant city editor 
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of The Detroit Times, has served two 
terms as president of the Detroit local. 

Eubanks, Kaufman’s successor to the 
post of executive vice president, has been 
jn journalism since 1923. A Guilder since 
he went to work for The Oakland Post- 
Enquirer in 1937, he was elected secretary 
of the San Francisco-Oakland local last 
January. Unlike Murray, who loves to 
putter about his suburban Detroit farm, 
The Post-Enquirer’s make-up editor con- 
fesses to no hobby—“unless it’s working 
for Guild interests.” - 





Newsboys’ Boycott 


‘Some of the more raucous noises were 
missing last week from the nerve-jangling 
cacophony of the sidewalks ‘of New York. 
Absent was the usual hue and cry of 
“Wha’ d’ya read? They’re all late!” The 
corner newsdealers were boycotting the 
city’s eight major newspapers. 

The boycott was unique—indigenous 
only to New York where a similar situa- 
tion once occurred back in 1917. Peculiar- 
ly different than the journals of other 
cities, New York newspapers have small 
home deliveries, depending mainly on 
street sales. The boycott cut them to the 
circulation quick. At the same time it in- 
convenienced hundreds of thousands of 
city dwellers who were forced to purchase 
their favorite paper in the Union News 
Co. subway and railroad station stands. 
Otherwise New Yorkers could buy foreign- 
language newspapers, The Daily Worker, 
The Brooklyn Eagle, or the tabloid PM, 
non-members of the Publishers Associa- 
tion of New York and unaffected by the 
boycott. 

Unofficial at first among some of the 
14,000 city stands, the boycott took on in- 
creased importance Oct. 12, when the 
News Dealers Federal Labor Union, AFL 
Local No. 22371, voted to suspend busi- 
ness with The Times, The Herald Trib- 





une, The News, The Mirror, The Sun, The 
World-Telegram, The Post, and The Jour- 
nal-American. The center of the dealers’ 
grievances were two points: route carriers 
overloaded their stands with papers, and 
since June some newspapers have refused 
to give full credit on the return of unsold 
copies. Three of the four 3-cent afternoon 
dailies, they declared, have sold them 100 
papers for $2.35 but allowed only $1.50 
per 100 on returns. 

To the “strike” move, the publishers ex- 
pressed blank amazement. How could the 
newsdealers, who hold city permits for the 
use of street corners and function as mer- 
chants, start a labor dispute with the pub- 
lishers on an employer-employe basis? In 
fact, how could the dealers even have a 
labor union? 

All efforts by Mayor Fiorello La Guar- 
dia and Arthur S. Meyer, chairman of the 
State Mediation Board, to settle the 
squabble proved futile last week as the 
publishers insisted that the boycott must 
end before mediation could begin. 





Royal Press Notice 


When the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor arrived in New York this week, they 
carried with them a chuckle. Ahead of 
them lay five days of receptions, including 
one with the press; inspection tours of war- 
relief groups, and a Christmas-shopping 
spree by the Duchess. But behind them 
was recollection of the stiffly dignified 
manner in which The Bel Air (Md.) 
Times treated the story of their week-end 
visit with the former Wallis Warfield’s un- 
cle, Gen. Henry M. Warfield. To the 
sober Times, the story reproduced on this 
page warranted the local angle it got. 
“General Warfield is known in this section 
as a gentleman,” the weekly’s owner, 
Vaughn Flannery, explained, “and it was 
only fitting that the news angle lean in his 
direction, also.” 





— 
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\ General Warfield’s Niece Is Weekend Guest 
GENERAL HENRY MACTIER WARFIELD of Salonia Farms in the Har- 
ford hunting country between Fallston and Timonium, will have as his 
guests this weekend, his niece, the former Miss Wallace Warfield and 
her husband. They are passing through, enroute from their ranch in 
Canada to Washington, D. C., and the Bahamas. 
| General Warfield’s niece and her husband expect to arrive sometime ) 
before noon Saturday for a quiet weekend. They plan to leave Monday. 
W. Wallace Lanahan, prominent in civic affairs in Baltimore, a di- 
rector of the Maryland Jockey Club and a distant relative, together with } 
other friends, will meet General Warfield’s niece at the station in 
Baltimore Saturday, from which the guests will drive to Salona Farms. 
General Warfield’s niece married the Duke of Windsor who was form- 
| erly the Prince of Wales and the King of England. The Duke is an 
enthusiastic horseman and has an important position with the British 
Government in Nassau, an island in the Bahamas off the east coast of ) 








Florida. 
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The Bel Air Times, Maryland 


General Warfield’s niece and her husband got a write-up 
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SPRING IN 
ARGENTINA 


SAIL AWAY TO A GAY 
NEW SEASON IN THE LANDS 
BENEATH THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


38-DAY 
CRUISES 


by the luxurious 
33,000-ton 
American Republics 
Liners 


S.S. BRAZIL 
*$. 5. URUGUAY 
S.S. ARGENTINA 


Sailing Fortnightly 
from New York 





BARBADOS 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS 
MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES 
SANTOS 

SAO PAULO 

} RIO DE JANEIRO 
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Neves Mow tN 
ASMILEONA — 
MANS 

FACE! | 


Give Him An 
“AUTOPOINT” GIFT! 


Notice the smile of satisfaction on ff} 
a man’s face when you present & 
him with an Autopoint gift! 
Every one is designed for daily use! 
Wide variety of items and prices 
—all exquisitely styled. Send for 
the Autopoint catalog of gifts for 
men! All items can be furnished 
imprinted if desired. : 


Retailed By Leading Dealers 


No. 52GS—De luxe Autopoint pen- 
cil. Famous ‘“Grip-Tite” tip—lead 
can’t wobble, twist, or fall out. 
Streamlined clip, graceful inlaid 
crowns on cap and tip—choice of six 
beautiful colors. Gives years of 
smoother, easier, writing. $1.25 Retail. 


No. 155—Autopoint 
Memo Case, black 
or walnutcolor. Flick 
of the finger removes 
4” x 6” memo sheet 
from streamlined 
case—holds 230 loose ff 
ge sheets. Retails in (ff 

black $1.00—wal- | 
No. 155 nut color $1.25. i 


Qitepoint 
THE BETTER PENCIL 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Available for Standard or “Real Thin” lead 


















AUTOPOINT Co. ; 
1808 West Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. ° 
Please send Free Autopoint catalog a 
of gifts for men. * 
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If your appetite is dull and you’ve lost your 
zest for food, here’s a way to stimulate new 
interest. Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura bitters (aromatic) in a 
little water, hot or cold. Pleasant—easy to 
take. Angostura is a tonic appetizer. Every 
druggist carries it—and you should keep a 
bottle handy in your own medicine chest. 











The sleek, dark goodness of Underwood Black 
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Roman Holiday for an Exile: 





Lord Byron’s Days in Italy 


In 1816, George Gordon Byron, Lord 
Byron, the “greatest poet of his age” and 
one of the best-selling poets of any,* left 
England to spend the rest of his life in 
exile. The reason was a scandal which, for 
once, the poet-peer could not outride with 
his arrogant independence. His miserable 
wife had left him, making no charges; 
but in London_drawing rooms it was gen- 
erally accepted that the poet had been 
guilty of incest with his half-sister. 

That part of Byron’s life which came to 
a dramatic close with the humiliating scene 
at Lady Jersey’s party, where the elite of 
Regency London cut him dead, was skill- 
fully described in Peter Quennell’s “The 
Years of Fame.” Byron 1n Itary, published 
this week, is the sequel. The author takes 
the poet from his departure from England, 
through more years of fame and accomplish- 
ment, to the eve of his last adventure—the 
fight for Greek independence, in which 
Byron lost his life. 

There were years of wandering in Eu- 
rope, marked by more erratic behavior and 
even greater licentiousness than ever be- 
fore. Byron’s sojourn in Milan, Pisa, and 
Venice was one succession of violent love 
affairs in which he found his amours in 
both the highest and lowest strata of 
Italian society. 

On the other hand, during this exile 
Byron wrote his masterpiece, “Don Juan,” 
and it was also the time of his friendship 
with Shelley. The two reigning English 
poets, both anathema in their homeland, 
made a strange pair: Byron, 5 feet 8 inches 
in height with a head like an Apollo, self- 
conscious about his not very pronounced 
limp, and overbearing in his manner to 
conceal his shyness, and the effeminate 
Shelley, much taller, but stooped and 





*In one day in 1814, Byron’s “The Corsair” 
sold 14,000 copies. 


A MEAL IN ITSELF! 
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Bean Soup makes an immediate appeal either 
as a First Course at dinner or as a satisfying 
meal in itself. It’s a grand, rich soup, partic- 
ularly appetizing when served with a slice of 
lemon, one of egg, a spot of sherry. Try it to- 
day! Wm. Underwood Co., Watertown, Mass. 


@ P.S. Another distinguished Underwood soup is Puree 
Mongole, a delectable blend of tomatoes, peas and 
julienned vegetables. Delightfully different! 














Culver 


The fabulous Lord Byron 


feeble-looking, and very unkempt in his 
dress. 

Byron hadn’t expected to like the au- 
thor of “Prometheus Unbound.” Like many 
libertines, Byron was straitlaced about 
morals for other people and disapproved 
of Shelley’s. It was Shelley’s aristocratic 
charm and gentle breeding that won Byron. 
For though he was a champion of de- 
mocracy, a hater of kings and class tyranny, 
Byron could never stand bad manners and 
admired “the people” only from a distance. 

However, this book has other claims on 
the interest than merely as a brilliantly 
presented portrait of a fascinating figure. 
Byron, if not the creator, was at least the 
embodiment of the Romantic movement 
(though he affected to despise Romanti- 
cism) . His demonic genius inspired a whole 
century of exhibitionist artists and writers. 

Quennell even thinks that the Byronic 
influence can be discerned in_ politics: 
“Nationalism was essentially a Romantic 
movement, and from nationalism springs 
the half-baked racial theorist with his 
romantic belief in the superiority of ‘Aryan’ 
blood and his romantic distrust of the use 
of reason.” If that seems a little extreme, 
one need only note that the author is an 
Englishman and this book was written in 
London and dated May 1941. (Byron 1N 
Itaty. 274 pages. Illustrations, index. Vi- 
king, New York. $3.50.) 


Unfinished Life 


With the publication of the novel he left 
unfinished at the time of his death last 
year, the strange literary case of Francis 
Scott Key Fitzgerald comes to a close. 

Tue Last Tycoon was to have been an 
attempt to emerge from the wilderness of 
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dick-paper sentimentality in which Fitz- 
gerald’s writing had been lost for a decade. 
It was to be, his friends said, his finest book. 

Edited by Fitzgerald’s close friend and 
admirer, the critic Edmund Wilson, this 
frst draft of a book is published in a 
volume also containing five of his best 
short stories and a novel considered the 
writer’s masterpiece: “The Great Gatsby,” 
a tale of the Long Island gin and jitters 


set. 

Just half of the story Fitzgerald set out 
to write is here; enough, however, to under- 
write Wilson’s contention that “The Last 
Tycoon” would have been the best novel 
yet written about Hollywood. Mainly a 
portrait of Monroe Stahr, a motion-picture 
production genius as seen through the eyes 
of various persons in his private and busi- 
ness life, the tale is partly told in the first 
person by a girl in love with Stahr. The 
narrative then jumps to the third person 
and then back to the girl and is sometimes 
in the form of an essay on a big-time pro- 
ducer she had written in her college days. 
The devices the author rigged up in this 
first draft no doubt would have been art- 
fully concealed in the finished novel; as the 
book stands, they are about as incon- 
spicuous as the scaffolding on an unfinished 
building. 

Monroe Stahr is a Bronx-bred Jewish 
boy wonder who began to glow in the 
Hollywood firmament when he was in his 
early 20s and now, as the story begins, is 
burning himself out from overwork. He is 
a man of paradoxes, at once vulgar and 
artistic, sensuous and ascetic, a brooder 
and dreamer and a shrewd man of busi- 
ness. His studio, one of the big ones, 
trembles at his merest whisper; he is a dic- 
tator who rules now by subtlety, now by 
brutal edict, in the last big business that 
can be run by dictators. 

It is probable that Hollywood workers 
and wiseacres will see in this character a 
portrait of the late Irving Thalberg of 
M-G-M, for there are many parallels and 
similarities between the two. But Fitz- 
gerald’s novel is more than just another 
Hollywood romance-with-a-key. Although 
he undoubtedly drew on what he knew of 
Thalberg, a man he worked for and ad- 
mired greatly, his Monroe Stahr is a real 
creation, a fully realized character in its 
own right. And the author’s serious treat- 
ment, for once, of his subject strongly indi- 
cates that Fitzgerald was growing in writ- 
ing stature or had just begun to allow his 
talent for a real study of real people to 
emerge after a career of pot-boiling. (THE 
Last Tycoon. 476 pages. Scribners, New 
York, $2.75.) 





Brief Against Laval 


The first sentence of Henry Torrés’ 

AVAL prepares the reader for what is to 
come: “Hard as it is to believe, Pierre 
Laval was once a little boy.” 


The author of this book on the most 
anathematized Frenchman of his day is a 
famous French criminal lawyer, now in 
this country as a supporter of General de 
Gaulle’s Free French movement. His biog- 
raphy of the former Premier of his coun- 
try, who is now recovering from an assas- 
sin’s bullets in Paris, is not an unbiased 
estimate. It is a carefully built up indict- 
ment employing all its author’s consider- 
able gift at preparing a case. The evidence, 
Torrés claims, is all firsthand; he knew 
Laval for 30 years, was often in his confi- 
dence, and heard from his own boasting 
lips the details of many of his intrigues 


and feats of sharp practice. As Torrés — 


paints it, there emerges the portrait of a 
peasant Machiavelli who, more than 
any other politician, lost the war for 
France. (Lava. 265 pages. Oxford, New 
York. $2.50.) 





MYSTERY WEEK 


A Prncu or Poison. By Frances and 
Richard Lockridge. 302 pages. Stokes, 
New York. $2. For a third time Mr. and 
Mrs. North step out of The New Yorker 
magazine and into a murder investigated 
by their friend Lt. Bill Weigand—this time 
of a volunteer social worker whose char- 
acter is built up with a good deal of charm. 
Mrs. North, as usual, arrives at the solu- 
tion with her fascinating illogical logic. 


Tue Buve Santo Mourper Mystery. 
By Margaret Armstrong. 306 pages. Ran- 
dom House, New York. $2. Turning again 
to detective stories, the biographer of Fan- 
ny Kemble and Trelawny kills off an irri- 
tating Mrs. Kearny-Pine, guest in a New 
Mexico hotel named for a blue saint’s 
image. Nicely written but somewhat slow- 
paced. 


Newsweek 


Laval takes another broadside 


Nords 
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“I only regret 

that I have but 

one life to lose 
for my country.’ 


_ were the last words of Nathan Hale, 
a young captain in Washington’s army. 
Dressed as a Dutch schoolmaster, he entered 
the British camp after the battle of Long 
Island, and succeeded in drawing plans of 
the fortifications. But he was captured and 
executed as a spy on Sept. 22, 1776. His 
words have been long remembered as one 
of the noblest patriotic sentiments ever ut- 
tered. Compare them with Joseph Addison’s 
earlier expression of the same thought: 
“What a pity is it that we can die but once 
to save our country.” 


© The right word at the 


right fisMe is one of the most power- 
ful forces on earth. Today the NEW STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY makes it easy to find 
the right word. It combines the supreme au- 
thority of an unabridged dictionary with 
the convenience of a single alphabetical order 
for all its hundreds of thousands of entries. 
You look in one place only for the word you 
seek! Common definitions are given first... 
2895 pages with over 7000 illustrations ... 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


ew 
beandard 
Dictionary 


Send coupon for FREE booklet 
Punk and Nae? rag > Company, 
Dept. 225, 354 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Yes. I do want your selections from famous sayings 
contained in the 16-page booklet, ‘“Words the World 
Remembers,’’ and full description of the various 


bindings and current low prices of the New Standard 
Dictionary. 
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Relieve tormenting head cold stuffiness 
and breathe easier. Put a few drops of 
Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril and 
see how fast it (1) shrinks swollen 
membranes, (2) relieves irritation, (3) 
a clear clogged nasal passages . . . 
And makes breathing easier! 


And remember .. . used at first sniffle or 
sneeze, Va-tro-nol helps to prevent many 
colds from developing. Follow com- 
plete directions in folder. 


VICKS 
~~ WA-TRO-NOL ...... 


COUGHING COLDS ins sna iooses 
phlegm, ease muscular soreness and tight- 
ness with Vicks VapoRub. Its poultice- 
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10:30 E.S.T., 9:30 C.S.T., 7:30 
P.S.T., NBC Blue Network stations. 
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Grab-Bag 


by JOHN OHARA 


Tiee is nothing in my agreement 
with Newsweek which requires me to 
write about the theater exclusively, 
and since there was no new show this 
week, I am turning my attention (and 
yours, I hope) to other forms of en- 
tertainment, more or less removed cous- 
ins of the theater. 

As of this moment I am sorry I am 
not at the Navy-Cornell game in Balti- 
more. Bill Stern, who is one of my 
favorite’ announcers, has managed to 
keep me tuned in on a game in which 
I have no special interest. He achieves 
this feat by having the wit to describe 
a little quarrel between two gentlemen 
in the stands, each of whom questions 
the other’s right to occupy a certain 
seat. They slugged it out, were stopped, 
then resumed their slugging, and one 
of the lads broke away from five cops. 
In between the details of this private 
fight Mr. Stern has contrived to pro- 
vide football nuts with the single-wing- 
back talk that must be dear to a lot of 
the unseen audience, but which to me 
is last year’s confetti. 

It is a great relief to me to be able 
to go to a football game and watch 
the man with the ball and the hell with 
the line play. I watch the man with 
the ball, the Westover-type girl who 
looks like someone I knew seventeen 
years ago, and is probably her daugh- 
ter; I take a drink, read the statistics 
of the competing squads, yawn, go to 
sleep, look up at the press box to see 
if any of my pals is covering the game, 
and look down and see that Larry 
(Larner) Conover, Walter French, and 
other fellows I used to know are work- 
ing the game as officials. : 

I have covered so many football 
games, charting, play-by-play, that my 
attitude is somewhat like that of Percy 
Hammond’s about writing. Once, when 


~ asked what he considered fun, Percy 


said, “Not writing.” So you see why I 
kept listening to Bill Stern: he covered 
a detail that interested me, and I'll bet 
no one else on the air or on the papers 
will have mentioned that little scrap. 
That beanery keeper who tried to as- 
sist Dartmouth to beat Princeton a few 
years ago one snowy day played the 
lead in a good newsreel, and the drunks 
today at Baltimore must have been 
pretty good too. 

I now turn to radio in a different 


category. This is a serious beef against 
Mary Livingstone. A couple of years 
ago somebody ad-libbed or blew a line 
or something, and Mrs. Benny came 
thrdugh with one of the most infec- 
tious laughs anyone ever heard. But ap- 
parently her agent or somebody told 
her to do it again the next week. 
“Mary, leave that laugh in,” someone 
said. The result has been a major an- 
noyance. She started out the new series 
with one of those phony ha-has; the 
next week she came through with four 
of them. How many she will hit to- 
morrow night is your guess. But I wish 
she’d stop it. I’m a great Benny fan, 
but I want to do my own laughing. 


"Thanks to Sherman Billingsley, I 
have been provided with a copy of a 
collector’s item called the Café Society 
Register. Luckily I am not in it, so 
I cannot be accused of being ingracious 
when I suggest that the editor of it 
was being rather silly when he decided 
to set himself up as a sort of Ward 
McAllister. In the first place, he has 
been had. Awed by society-looking 
names, he has inserted’ names of quite 
a few persons who never go to public 
restaurants, in some cases by choice 
and in at least one case that we know 
because the lady is more than 80 years 
old and is an invalid. It’s a good book 
to give to cub reporters because it has 
more misspellings of names in it than 
you would find in a paper that had 
fired its entire copy desk. 

But I am grateful for the informa- 
tion that Donald Ogden Stewart, 
Archie MacLeish, Clifford Odets, and 
Miss Lillian Hellman are members of 
Café Society in sufficiently good stand- 
ing to rate mention. That, I suppose, 
is known as boring from within. 


Already adequately reviewed in 
these pages, “The Maltese Falcon” re- 
ceives additional mention in this de- 
partment because I feel like mentioning 
it. (That’s why it’s fun to do this job.) 
It is a good picture except for the 
voluminous plot explanations, but they 
were part of Dashiell Hammett’s book 
so I suppose I must not complain. I 
predict that within a year John Hus- 
ton, who wrote and directed, will be 
suspended by Warner Brothers. They 
always suspend their best people. 
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Disney Rides a Baby Elephant 
Back Into Hearts of His Fans 


OCTOBER 27, 











Those Walt Disney fans who feared the 
worst when the Master went arty with 
“Fantasia,” then missed the boat with the 
experimental “The Reluctant Dragon,” 
can uncross their fingers now, sit back, 
and relax. Dumbo’s in town. As entertain- 
ment, especially for the young in heart, 
Disney’s fifth feature-length cartoon is as 
good as his best; technically, it is a good 
dea! better. 

The good news stems, in part, from 
the fact that Disney is back again where 








© Walt Disney Productions 


At first Dumbo feared flying, 
but he found his ears made wings 


he is at his best—with his feathered and 
four-legged creations—and partly from the 
circumstance that the history of DumsBo 
hadn’t been published, therefore did not 
involve placating a public nursing precon- 
ceived ideas about character and_ plot 
treatment. Briefly, this is the story of a 
little elephant with oversized ears who was 
born into a circus and was ostracized as a 
figure of fun until a sympathetic mouse 
and some helpful crows convinced him 
that those monstrous ears were ideal for 
flying. 

The simple fable, running only 64 min- 
utes, is good enough for Disney’s purpose; 
its background, with the comic action and 
brilliant spectrum of the Big Top, and the 
Noah’s Arkful of animals for retouching, 
is a perfect setup for Disney’s flights of 
fancy and arresting Technicolor. Only the 
animal characterizations are important; 
incidental humans are relegated to styliza- 
tio and shadowy anonymity. The pro- 
ducer and his 600-odd collaborators make 
the most of such moments as the air 
squadron of storks delivering offspring to 
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the circus animals in Florida winter quar- 
ters; Dumbo’s misadventure with a mag- 
num of champagne; his first attempt to 
fly, and his final dive-bomber triumph un- 
der the Big Top. Post-Fantasia is the 
fascinating surrealist parade of pink-and- 
pixilated elephants. The score, while not 
notable, is pleasant. 

Aside from the appealing, frustrated lit- 
tle Dumbo, there are a number of new 
characters who could be drafted for fu- 
ture service in the studio: Timothy 
Mouse, obviously a Brooklyn relation of 
Mickey’s, who achieves his fruity dese- 
and-dose effects with the voice of Edward 
Brophy; a Western Union stork, who looks 
surprisingly like Sterling Holloway and 
sounds even more like him; a quintet of 
odd-lot crows bossed by a cigar-smoking 
buck whose Negro dialect and vocalizing 
are the contribution of Cliff Edwards, 
onetime Jiminy Cricket; and, finally, 
Casey Jones Jr., an introspective locomo- 
tive seen and heard briefly in “The Re- 
luctant Dragon.” 





War Show With an RAF Cast 


When the Senate subcommittee launched 
its investigation of alleged warmongering 
in films, Hollywood had already cooled 
toward war stories. But with the Sena- 
torial challenge, and the belief that the 
probe was discredited throughout the 
country, the studios defiantly resumed 
their purchase of anti-Nazi stories. The 
latest example of Hollywood’s attitude is 
the Warner Brothers release in this coun- 
try of Tarcet ror Tonicut, a British 
documentary that assays 100 per cent 
propaganda. 

Produced by Crown Film Unit, this is 
a 48-minute feature with ground crew, 
fliers, and superior officers of the RAF 
Bomber Command as its cast and the 
raid on an oil and supply base at Frei- 
hausen as its story. The result is probably 
the most realistic and engrossing camera 
record to come out of the war. 

Without too much elaboration of rou- 
tine details, here is every phase of the 
foray, from the reconnaissance-plane para- 
chute that lands the Freihausen photo- 
graphs at Bomber Command _headquar- 
ters, through the complicated scientific 
steps of preparation, to the limping, be- 
lated return of the Wellington bomber F 
for Freddie (every ship in the command 
has a distinguishing letter) from the suc- 
cessful smashing of the night’s objective. 
Although “Target for Tonight” adulter- 
ates the record with a few attempts at oc- 
cupational comedy and several scenes that 
hypo the action, the otherwise starkly 
simple account of matter-of-fact heroism 
manages more suspense and drama than 
any trumped-up fiction could achieve. 

There have been six successive F for 
Freddies in the air since this first one bel- 
lywhoppered on the home field one day 














KAYWOODIE *5 


The Shellcraft’s outer bowl is imported 
briar, sandblasted. The softer parts of the 
briar have been blown away—the hard 
graining remains, standing out in bold 
relief. This heat and sand treatment in- 
creases the natural porosity of the briar, 
reduces the weight of the pipe. Then this 
unusually porous, rugged outer bowl is 
fitted with an inner bowl of fine Meer- 
schaum, one of the coolest and lightest 
smoking materials known to pipe making. | 
Result: your Shellcraft Kaywoodie is ex- 
traordinarily light in weight—and cool 
smoking from the first puff. 

smoking qualities of Kay-; 


woodie pipes. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
New York and London & New — 


Here you see a giant im- 
ported briar burl cut in cross 
section to show the ‘‘prime 
cut’” segment from which 
Kaywoodie pipes are made. 
Only this prime cut pro- 
duces pipes with the sweet- 





© 1941, KAYwooDiE co. 630 Fifth Ave. 
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AVAGAL CRT CS 
Practical Guide to 


MODERN | 
NAVIGATION. 


George = Mixter 





NO MATHEMATICS 
OtherThanfrithmetic 





Includes Ageton’s H.O. 
211 Tables. Price 90c 
if bought separately. 


Mixter’s PRIMER OF NAVIGATION is a new 


kind of book; it really simplifies navigation 
for you—without omitting a thing you need. Ex- 
plains all up-to-date methods; omits the obsolete. 
Author’s drawings, labelled in plain words, make 
princiete and applications vividly clear. Time 

simplified. All sights worked by everyday civil 
time. Work Forms. Most important aid yet of- 
fered amateurs. Stars Identified. Improved 
charts make it easy. Radio Beacons and Light- 
houses ch~rted. With the Nautical Almanac and 
Primer ot Navigation you can find we ur way on 
the seven seas! Convince yourself y five days 
reading that it’s ge what you’ve hoped for, and 
a big value for $4.00 


EXAMINE IT FREE— JUST MAIL COUPON 

| D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. | 

| 250 Fourth Ave., New York City 

| Send me Mixter’s Primer of Navigation on 

| 4 DAYS’ FREE APPROVAL. At the end of 
5 days I will return the book or send you 

| $4.00 in full payment. 
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idly PIPETIME 


“It’s a bear of a smoke”... a pore ne 
fect description of Mac’s reaction to his 
Pipe.. . every puff of smoke pre-cooled in the big 
“radiator”... bitter-tasting oils and tars cond 
trapped, $5 to $10. (Slightly higher in Canada) 
At your leading tobacconist, department store, 
men’s shop, jeweler, druggist — or write. 
KIRSTEN PIPE CO., Dept. 1110A 
3129 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
In Canada: 425 Howe St. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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with its landing gear shot away. Of the 
original crew of six, the film’s stars, Squad- 
ron Leader Dickson, D.S.0., D.F.C., was 
formerly in charge of the Czech squadron; 
the second pilot, Flying Officer Willett, 
eventually made 40 trips over Germany 
and was sent to a training camp as in- 
structor; Flight Sergeant MacPherson, the 
ship’s navigator, is the man who tried the 
first of the new bombs on Emden; Flight 
Sergeant Lee, the radio operator, was a 
footman before the war—at No. 10 Down- 
ing Street. Of this crew, at last report, 
MacPherson and a gunner, Jones, are still 
flying F for Freddie 7, now a faster, better 
armored Mark II Wellington, over enemy 
territory. 


A worthy American documentary com- 
petitor is Bomser, the latest “defense re- 
port on film” produced by the Office for 
Emergency Management film unit. Made 
at the Baltimore plant of the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., this expertly photographed 
ten-minute record of the B-26 in construc- 
tion and flight is further distinguished by 
Carl Sandburg’s eloquent and _ forceful 
commentary. 





Field Day 


W. C. Fields’ latest whimsy, Never 
Give A SucKER AN Even Break, is one of 
his most successful offerings to date—for 
his admirers. 

Titled “The Great Man” in the begin- 
ning, this Universal farce was projected as 
a lampoon of the bulbous-nosed, bottle- 
loving comic, by and with Fields and the 
bottle. Instead, the original story by the 
star, written under his current pseudonym, 


Otis Criblecoblis, turns out to be a hare- 


NEWSWEEK 


brained burlesque involving Fields as ay 
unappreciated movie star on the Esoteric 
lot and his efforts to sell the plot of his 
next vehicle to a sourpuss producer. The 
resulting Mack Sennett free-for-all lacks 
both continuity and logic; its best excuse 
for being is that it is often hilariously 
funny. Gloria Jean, spotted nicely a; 
Field’s admiring niece, sings several song; 
pleasantly; Franklyn: Pangborn, Leon Er. 
rol, and Margaret Dumont help out in the 
Keystone Comedy pinches. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


THe Feminine Toucu (Metro-Goll. 
wyn-Mayer): People who have _ been 
around will find this pseudosophisticated 
treatment of marital relations and _ the 
book-publishing business both preposter- 


ous and pretty slow going. The best mo- 


ments derive chiefly from Don Ameche’s 
deft characterization of a college professor 
who doesn’t believe in jealousy and has 
written a weighty tome debunking it, and 
Rosalind Russell’s sometimes uncomfort- 
ably arch impersonation of the wife who 
eventually debunks his debunking. Kay 
Francis, Van Heflin, Gordon Jones. 


INTERNATIONAL Lapy (United Artists): 
Produced by Edward Small, this is a con- 
ventional spy story with very little in the 
way of plot innovation but pleasant 
enough light entertainment nevertheless, 
thanks to a good cast. As the singing 
Mata Hari who broadcasts her code mes- 
sages in song, Ilona Massey is easy on 
both eyes and ears; George Brent and 
Basil Rathbone are the G-man and Scot- 
land Yarder who suspect the worst. Gene 
Lockhart, George Zucco, Martin Kosleck. 





W. C. Fields, alias Otis Criblecoblis, and Leon Errol 
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Old Opera by Young America 


After months of careful preparation, the 
newest of the 28 opera companies now 
functioning in this country rang up the 
curtain last week on an ambitious six-week 
season at the 44th Street Theater in New 
York. Founded by Mrs. Lytle Hull, to 
give young American singers a break in 
the form of operatic training for which 
they once went to Europe, the New Opera 
Co. selected its all-American roster of 
some 100 singers after auditions for more 
than 800 aspirants. The orchestra of 50 
has been recruited from the ranks of the 
National Orchestral Association, a job- 
finding symphony organization for young 
American musicians. 

The repertory for this fall consists of 
four operas. Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte,” 
with which the company launched its sea- 
son last week, and Verdi’s “Macbeth,” are 
sung in Italian under the direction of Fritz 
Busch, the German-born maestro who has 
conducted them at the Glyndebourne Fes- 
tival in England with great success. The 
others, Tchaikovsky’s “Pique Dame” 
(“The Queen of Spades”) and Offenbach’s 
“La Vie Parisienne,” will be sung in Eng- 
lish. After these productions have been 
rotated in repertory for four weeks, the 
Ballet Theatre, now touring in Mexico, 
appears for a fortnight in New York un- 
der the New Opera Co.’s sponsorship. 

The new company’s fall opera season 
ends before the opening on Nov. 24 of the 
Metropolitan, to which all of its young 
singers aspire, and none of the operas in 
the “All Americans’” repertory is regu- 
larly performed at the Met, of which Mrs. 
Hull has been an enthusiastic supporter 
for many years. In a brief opening-night 
speech, she explained that the enterprise 
was to be a people’s opera “at prices which 
a great many people can afford.” (The 
most expensive individual performence 
tickets are $3 plus Federal tax, as con- 
trasted with the Metropolitan Opera’s top 
of $7 plus tax.) And if the venture suc- 
ceeds this fall, a spring season may see the 
production of some American operas. 

In the premiere production of “Cosi 
Fan Tutte,” whose slangy title is variously 
translated “Women Are All Alike” and 
“They All Do It,” top honors went to 
Busch, the conductor, a veteran of the 
Dresden State Opera who was among 
those approached to succeed Toscanini as 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony and who is now a citizen of 
Argentina. The young singers, all making 
their American debuts last week, acquit- 
ted themselves admirably. Critics gave 
especially good marks to Ina Souez, Den- 
ver-born soprano who is one-sixteenth 
Cherokee Indian, and the comedienne 
Andzia Kuzak. On the other hand, Eugene 
Dunkel’s sets reminded Virgil Thomson of 
The Herald Tribune both of an “entrance 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 
‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ opened new opera 


to a beauty parlor” and “a ladies’ rest 
room in a_ provincial moving picture 
theater.” 

At that, the décor was no worse than 
the plot, one of those preposterous sagas 
of mistaken identity apparently inevitable 
in opera, written 151 years ago in Italian 
by Lorenzo da Ponte. This musical ad- 
venturer was at one time or another a 
poet to the Court Opera in Vienna, book- 
seller, tobacconist, and the first professor 
of Italian at Columbia University. Da 
Ponte was also an opera impresario who 
spared no expense to build the Italian 
Opera House in New York, where in 1833 
he launched a company which presented 
many of the first Mozart operas ever 
staged in that city. 





RECORD WEEK 


Since Donizetti’s Tot DAUGHTER OF THE 
REGIMENT supplied Lily Pons with a high- 
ly successful revival at the Metropolitan 
Opera last year, its coloratura trills make 
a good choice for her debut on Columbia 
records. In fine fettle and with equal spirit, 
the soprano sings in French four of the 
comic opera’s best arias: “Everyone 
Knows,” “We Must Depart,” “My Heart 
Is Going to Change,” and “Salute to 
France.” Pietro Cimara conducts the Met- 
ropclitan Opera orchestra (two 12-inch 
records in album, $2.50) . 


As a tribute to Antonin Dvorak on the 
100th anniversary of his birth (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 15), Victor appropriately pre- 
sents the first recording of one of the 
works the Czech composed while head of 
the National Conservatory in New York. 
The Quintet 1n E Fiat Masor, Opus 97, 
is agreeable music and rates a fine per- 
formance from the Prague.String Quartet 
with Richard Kosderka at the second viola 
(four 12-inch records in album, $4.50). 
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To increase the 

flow of milk per 

cow is the task ot 
the dairyman, but INSUROK valves 
in the pulsator of the Speedmaster 
milker speed up milking by establish- 
ing a new high for improved per- 
formance and sanitary construction. 
INSUROK is ideally suited for such 
exacting installations. It is resistant 
to moisture and most acids; it re- 
quires no oil lubrication, possesses a 
low coefficient of friction, is light in 
weight yet tough and durable. 


Thus INSUROK finds another op- 
portunity to further the National 
Defense Program. 


Fh. RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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RADIO 


Talking Back to the Axis: 
100,000-Watt Voice Joins Web 
Short-Waving U.S. Views 


As one of the various phases of his work 
upon being appointed Coordinator of In- 
formation last summer, Col. William J. 
Donovan proposed to offer news releases 
on a “take it or leave it” basis to the 
country’s international broadcasters. For 
this service, designed to counteract Axis 
propaganda, he found ample facilities 
available in the East for European and 
Latin-American coverage but in the West 
only a single transmitter for important 
Far Eastern broadcasts—General Elec- 
tric’s 50,000-watt KGEI in San Francisco. 

The World War hero decided to interest 
private parties in building more stations. 
Promised full priorities rights in construc- 
tion materials and the benediction of the 
COI office, Wesley I. Dumm, owner of the 
long-wave station KSFO in San Francisco, 
agreed to put up a 100,000-watt plant, the 





‘nation’s most powerful, in the California 


metropolis. Last week the FCC granted a 
permit for this giant station, which will 
begin operations within 30 days, thanks 
to an arrangement by Donovan whereby 
General Electric turned over a 100,000- 
watt transmitter originally intended for 
its Schenectady plants. 

Uncle Sam’s second voice to the Orient 
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will cost $250,000 and will use six fre- 
quencies: 6.06, 9.57, 11.87, 15.35, 17.76, 
and 21.61 megacycles. It will serve Latin 
America, particularly the west coast, as 
well as the entire Pacific area. Broadcasts 
will be made twenty hours a day in Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Japanese, and possibly Chinese, Thai, Rus- 
sian, and Korean. 

The new transmitter will increase the 
Donovan office facilities to twelve sta- 
tions.* At present these stations are being 
fed primarily news material and analyses, 
whipped together in New York and sent 
out over teletype printers. The material 
is taken from wire services, American and 
foreign newspapers, government releases, 
speeches by high officials, broadcasts picked 
up by FCC monitors, and other sources. 
It is offered without comment or with an 
analysis by an expert. For example, a story 
from an American correspondent in Vichy 
might get only a few lines in a New York 
daily, but Donovan’s specialist on French 
politics would fill in with a lot of back- 
ground for a rebroadcast of the item to 
France. 





*Stations now using material from the Infor- 
mation Coordinator’s office are WRCA and 
WBNI, New York (NBC); WCBX, New 
York, and WCAB, Philadelphia (CBS); WGEA 
and WGEO, Schenectady, and WGEI, San 
Francisco (General Electric); WBOS, Boston 
(Westinghouse); WLWO of Cincinnati which, 
with 75,000 watts, is now the country’s most 
powerful (Crosley), and WRUL and WBUW, 
Boston (World Wide). 











L 


CBS Colossus: The new 50,000- 
watt transmitter of WABC, New 
York outlet, built on a man-made 
island in Long Island Sound (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 2, 1940) was opened 
last week with a gala broadcast pro- 
gram. The 410-foot tower and plant, 


world’s most modern, cost $600,000, and gives a better signal because of its 
site on salt water. The plant has all-around living quarters. 





Broadcast Buttinskies 


“A fairy tale!” 

“Do you expect people to believe that?” 

A ghostly Russian heckler nicknamed 
Ivan the Terrible started something when 
in August he cut in on German wave 
lengths and hurled those and other taunt- 
ing interpolations into the midst of Nazi 
newscasts of the progress of Hitler’s 
armies. 

Last week, as Ivan turned his invectives 
on Bulgarian broadcasters, an Axis ether 
back-talker on the Continent began be- 
deviling the British Broadcasting Corp. 
And in another corner of Europe a mys- 
terious anti-Fascist buttinsky engaged a 
Rome news commentator in a running 
word duel. 

BBC’s phantom kibitzer made his debut 
on Oct. 13 by horning in on a program 
devoted to women serving in the navy 
and air-force auxiliary units. “Don’t listen 
to BBC,” he gibed. As pauses occurred in 
the broadcast, he chimed in with: “Do you 
know how much money Churchill is paid 
by the Jews?” “We are being swindled and 
led up a garden path and sold to Amer- 
ica.” 

The interloper really got going later 
that night during newscasts. An announcer 
said that the Royal Air Force had swept 
over Germany. “And got shot down,” 
chided the spectral voice. To BBC an- 
nouncer Frank Phillips a few nights later 
he chortled: “Steady, old man. You're 
reading much too quickly for me, old 
chap.” 

BBC, flooded with queries, promptly 
acknowledged the presence of the enemy 
on the air. Officials threatened in reprisal 
to use German wave lengths during air- 
raid ether blackouts. Meanwhile, as ef- 
forts were made in succeeding nights to 
drown the Axis heckler out locally, be- 
mused listeners first nicknamed him “Har- 
assing Harry” and then “Von Donald,” 
after Disney’s famous duck, because of 
his high-pitched, raucous voice. 

Rome’s “mike poisoner,” officially said 
in Italy to operate from London, tangled 
with and met his match in Mario Ap- 
pelius, chief editorial writer for Premier 
Mussolini’s Popolo d'Italia, during a night- 
ly news commentary on Oct. 15. 

“You are an Italian ass!” snapped the 
heckler. 

“That’s better than being a British citi- 
zen,” Appelius replied. 

“But you sold out,” the ghost went on. 

“Yes, sold out to my country, but you 
sold out to foreigners.” 

Appelius’ tormentor then asked: “Then 
tell us what is happening in Italy?” 

“It’s raining, which is good for the 
crops,” the Fascist slapped back. 

The debate, however, seemed _ too 
smooth to be so expertly ad-libbed, and 
for this reason some shrewd observers on 
the outside wondered whether it wasn’t a 
put-up job. 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Dr. Clinchy, Basil O’Connor, Father Donovan, and Rabbi Lazaron 
at NCCJ dinner, where guests heard how British churches . . . 








RELIGION 


Religion Amid the Ruins: 


U.S. Clerics Tell of England 
and Its Spiritual Revival 





Dr. Everett R. Clinchy is a lanky, vol- 
uble Presbyterian minister and a traveling 
salesman for tolerance. Since 1928, when 
he founded and became head of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
he has traveled more than 250,000 miles, 
usually as ace orator of one of the NCCJ’s 
itinerant minister-priest-rabbi teams that 
preach and demonstrate interfaith friend- 
ship. For the past month Dr. Clinchy 
has been building up more mileage by 
leading the first conference team ever sent 
abroad. 

With him on this journey were Dr. Mor- 
ris S. Lazaron, short, scholarly rabbi of 
Madison Avenue Temple in Baltimore, 
and the Rev. Vincent C. Donovan, Do- 
minican authority on the liturgical chant 
and brother of Col. William J. (Wild Bill) 
Donovan, President Roosevelt’s Coordi- 
nator of Information. They flew to Eng- 
land a month ago, not to preach but to ask 
—about bombed churches, interdenomina- 
tional cooperation, and peace aims. Within 
an hour of their arrival they were walking 
through the awesome rubble of London’s 
old City. They interviewed Chief Rabbi 
Isaac Hertz; Arthur Cardinal Hinsley, 
Archbishop of Westminster;, Anthony 
Eden, Ernest Bevin, Lady Astor, and 
Prime Minister Churchill, who greeted 
them: “And now you have come to see 
me? Well, now you have seen all the 
ruins.” 

Back home, the priest, minister, and 





: Pix 
... stand up despite bombing 


rabbi delivered their first report to 200 
New Yorkers at an NCCJ dinner in their 
honor Oct. 14 at the Hotel Waldorf-As- 
toria, then took off on a two-month whirl 
of talks in 35 other cities. By the week 
end they had already appeared in De- 
troit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
and St. Paul. What they had to say was 
this: 


Rabbi Lazaron: “There is going on in 
England something of a spiritual revival.” 

Or, in the words of the phrase-making 
Dr. Clinchy, England has experienced a 
“Dunkerque from materialism.” The team 
found publishers selling more and more 
books on religion and morals. Church 
broadcasts draw heavy fan mail. A new 
type of clergyman in London is the “tube 


pastor,” who, when the noise of the trains 
or bombs doesn’t drown him out, holds 
forth to mixed crowds of Anglicans, Cath- 
olics, Jews, Methodists, and others shel- 
tered in the subways during blitz raids. 
One flaw in the spiritual renaissance is 
that, like the World War revival, it is 
bringing bigger business to astrologers. 

Even church attendance has held up, 
despite the fact that so many churches 
have been bombed out of existence. Of 
Britain’s more than 100,000 churches, 
some 700 have been completely destroyed, 
like Coventry’s cathedral and the great 
nonconformist City Temple in London. 
Another 2,000 are damaged, but many 
have been given “first aid” repairs and 
kept open. : 


Father Donovan: “The sight of a rabbi, 
a minister, and a priest, traveling to- 
gether, created something of a sensation.” 

Interfaith cooperation on the NCCJ 
order turned out to be almost unheard of 
in England. But, in the nation’s predica- 
ment, sectarian barriers among the 2,400,- 
000 communicant Anglicans, 2,400,000 
Roman Catholics, 7,000,000 Free Church- 
men, and 300,000 Jews have begun to 
crumble. A month ago 75 leading Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Baptists called for the creation of a 
United Free Church. And though the Free 
Church Federal Council rejected a plan to 
join Anglicans in forming a United Church 
of England, it did voice a “steady resolve” 
to seek a basis for union. 

As evidence of the new trend, the Amer- 
ican trio cited the Rev. John Groser, tall, 
spare Anglican priest in London’s East 
End. At the beginning of the worst raids, 
he joined up with Basil Henriques, Jewish 
settlement worker, and kept open house 
for the homeless. Finding 200 Jews wan- 
dering in the blackout and rain, he com- 
mandeered a Catholic parochial school, 
fired the boilers, and drafted news report- 
ers and photographers to run the hostel. 
When the Presbyterians were blasted out 
of their building in Watney, Father 
Groser housed them in his church. Later 
he walled up the arches under a railroad 
track and opened a canteen that has 
since grown into a shelter and recreation 
center. 


Dr. Clinchy: “We heard expressed time 
after time a longing for ideas big enough 
to match postwar problems.” 

One such problem, said the NCCJ team, 
is the danger that “selfish interests” may 
regain control in Britain after the war. If 
they do, they will have to fight many of 
the churches first. Cardinal Hinsley heads 
a Sword of the Spirit movement, dedicated 
to Pope Pius’ aim of peace with social 
justice. In a conference last winter at Mal- 
vern, liberal Anglicans headed by the 
Archbishop of York went on_ record 
against private ownership of the “great 
resources of our community.” Even the 
conservative Archbishop of Canterbury 

















-...and made cafeteria popular 


has urged the abolition of “extreme in- 
equality of wealth.” As one Londoner told 
Dr. Clinchy: “The honors will go to those 
who create and contribute valuable serv- 
ices and things. The man who sits on his 
behind and who expects to be supported 
by society is done for.” 

For leadership in applying these broad 
principles Britains look to the United 
States, Dr. Clinchy reported. And to sup- 
ply it he advocated a civilian “Peace Ex- 
peditionary Force” to go to Europe after 
the war and preach the American ideal of 
“one nation of many nationalities.” Ital- 
ian-Americans would travel to Italy, Ger- 
man-Americans to Germany, Polish-Amer- 
icans to Poland, and so on—all to help 
create a “European nation of nations.” 
About what Americans should do in the 
meantime, the minister, priest, and rabbi 
carefully said nothing. Their talk was all 
PEF, not AEF. 
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The Met opened a streamlined wing for juniors, interesting the muscle-flexers and the curious ... 
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New Smile on an Old Girl: 
Metropolitan Museum Gradually 
Drops the Dowager Manner 


The stately Metropolitan Museum of 
Art sits in democratic Central Park fac- 
ing fashionable Fifth Avenue and 82nd 
Street like a dowager in the wrong pew. 
And since the presidency of the late J. 
Pierpont Morgan (1905-13), the nation’s 
largest museum has had a temperamental 
as well as physical resemblance to a 
dowager: imposing, if not beautiful, rich 
and bejeweled, haughty, and a little be- 
hind the times. 

Two years ago the Metropolitan’s trus- 
tees hired a new director: Francis Henry 
Taylor, Philadelphia-born physician’s son 
who in nine years raised attendance at the 
Worcester, Mass., Museum from 37,000 a 
year to 145,000. Taylor believes that “the 
people have had their bellyful of prestige 
and pink Tennessee marble”; he wants a 
museum to be of real interest and use to 
those whose taxes support it, and when he 
took over the Metropolitan in May 1940, 
everybody knew that the ‘7l-year-old 
grande dame of American public galleries 
was due to have her face lifted, her dis- 
position sweetened, and her manners de- 
mocratized. This began when the Met 
abolished all admission charges and con- 
tinued with the repainting and rehanging 
of most of the main picture galleries 
(NEwswEEK, June 30). 

And last week the Met made three long 
strides farther forward. Many of the plas- 
ter casts of Greek and Roman statuary 








have been banished to the basement vaults 
or lent to other museums; the 200,000 
square feet they occupied have been trans- 
formed into a Junior Museum of three 
new galleries, a lecture hall, and a lunch- 
room, which double the Met’s former ca- 
pacity of 500 to 600 school children daily. 
A placard warns visitors that “Adults Will 
Be Admitted. Only if Accompanied by 
Children”; in their own quarters the 
youngsters will study objects from the 
museum’s varied collections and exhibit 
their own art. The inaugural show, for 
instance, includes numerous toys and soap 
sculptures done at playgrounds in New 
York this summer under the supervision 
of the Department of Parks. 

The second innovation is the remodeled 
cafeteria, now well equipped and attract- 
ively furnished in reproduction Chippen- 
dale instead of the former secondhand 
store décor. Visitors are assured the food, 
until now notoriously unappetizing, will 
not only be moderate in price but good. 

The Met has also added a series of Co- 
lonial interiors decorated with original 
furnishings from many periods in Amer- 
ican living. And for more modern-minded 
visitors, through Nov. 9, the Metropolitan 
has filled its special exhibition galleries 
with a loan show of 121 contemporary 
American water colors. 

The Met’s future plans call for an ex- 
tensive rebuilding of the interior to pro- 
vide a new entrance on the level with 


_ Fifth Avenue and to eliminate wasted 


space in the huge entrance court, but this 
program is now in abeyance because of 
priorities. Meanwhile, there’s the matter 
of the pigeons. In ever-increasing quanti- 
ties, these have enriched the Fifth Avenue 
facade, and, since feature stories in The 
New York Herald Tribune publicized the 
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museum’s distress a month ago, the insti- 
tution has been swamped with suggestions. 
Among those under consideration are in- 
stallation of brass strips peppered with 
sharp sawteeth, a system now being in- 
stalled on the New York State Capitol in 
Albany, and electrification similar to that 
used on modern farms: charged wires 
which give the pigeons an uncomfortable, 
but not fatal, electric shock. No definite 
steps have been taken, but the pigeons 
aren’t worried; the Metropolitan has never 
shocked any of its visitors—yet. 








EDUCATION 


Midwest Slide-Rule Mecca: 
Illinois Tech Spotlights Boom 
in Training of Engineers 





Illinois Institute of Technology, young- 
est and most ambitious engineering school 
in the Midwest, announced on Oct. 17 that, 
after only three weeks of campaigning 
among Chicago’s citizenry, it had raised 
$600,000 in gifts toward a new $3,100,000 
campus. 

Illinois Tech came into existence only 
a year ago. It resulted from the merger 
of Armour Institute of Technology, a 
men’s school founded in 1892 by the meat 
packer Philip D. Armour, and the co-ed 
Lewis Institute, established in 1895 under 
the will of the real-estate magnate Allen 
C. Lewis. Behind the new school stood a 
combined endowment of $2,000,000 and 
an impressive list of trustees, including 
President Charles S. Davis of the Borg- 
Warner Corp., President Wilfred Sykes of 
the Inland Steel Co., President Sydney G. 
McAllister of the International Harvester 
Co., and President Harris Perlstein of the 
Pabst Brewing Co. As Illinois Tech’s pres- 
ident the trustees chose Henry T. Heald, 
hustling 36-year-old Nebraskan who had 
been a practicing engineer before he be- 
came Armour Tech’s president in 1938. 

The new school began operations with 
a day and evening enrollment of 7,000, 
with most of the 200 women taking the 
old Lewis courses in secretarial work, 
homemaking, arts, and sciences. Last Jan- 
uary President Heald announced plans for 
Technology Center. Illinois Tech had 
bought a new campus of six square blocks 
on Chicago’s South Side, and an architect 
designed for it six sleek, modern buildings 
—two for humanities, library, and admin- 
istration, and four for metallurgical, me- 
chanical, electrical, and chemical engineer- 
ing. When they are completed, says 
Heald, Chicagoans will no longer have to 
go East or West for the best in engineering 
education. 

Thus Illinois Tech ranks as a major en- 
terprise in the fastest-growing branch of 
American education. Engineering began 
booming last October, when Congress ap- 


propriated $9,000,000 to train technolo- 
gists for defense; last July it added an- 
other $16,400,000. This the United States 
Office of Education. has been spending in 
collaboration with schools and local in- 
dustries, concentrating on short refresher 
courses for graduate engineers gone rusty 
and semiprofessional courses for techni- 
cians. 

By Aug. 31: the program had doubled 
the nation’s engineering enrollment, for 
to the 100,000 regular full-time students 
it added fully 106,000 in short courses at 
144 schools. 

By far the busiest school is Pennsyl- 
vania State College, which has spent 
$1,588,000 training 14,067 workers; to 
speed things up, the college loads equip- 
ment on trucks and sends them circuit- 
riding through nearly 100 communities in 
the Pennsylvania industrial areas where 
its subsidiary training centers lack labora- 
tories. Other leaders are Illinois Tech, with 
4,539 students; the University of Califor- 
nia, with 3,780; and the University of 


Pennsylvania, with 3,221. Besides, indi- 


vidual technologists at scores of uni- 
versities are working on secret projects 
for the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee. 

But every technologist needs tools to 
work with, and some of these have al- 
ready grown scarce. Schools have com- 
plained of the lack of drawing sets, alumi- 





num welding rods, tensile testing machines, 
fuel pumps, and aluminum propellers for 
experimental wind tunnels. Probably the 
most widely noticed is the shortage of slide 
rules, the sine qua non of all technology. 
However, the Office of Education predicted 
last week that a new and higher priority 
rating for such supplies would soon end 
the scarcity. 





Michigan’s Century 


The jawbreaking name Catholepiste- 
miad, derived from the Greek and mean- 
ing roughly “Center of Universal Knowl- 
edge,” was hung upon the predecessor of 
what is now the University of Michigan 
in 1817. But the school survived it, was 
reorganized as a state institution in 1837, 
and four years later started classes. To- 
day, in scholarship as well as in football, 
Michigan is one of the great universities 
of America, with 85 buildings on a hand- 
some campus at Ann Arbor and assets 
worth $53,000,000. On Oct. 15 the “Har- 
vard of the West” celebrated its 100th an- 
niversary. Among the speakers, President 
Alexander G. Ruthven deplored the effect 
of war on education: “Thousands of 
young men who should be preparing to 
serve mankind are compelled to sacrifice 
their careers in a blundering program of 
war or national defense.” 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Labor Mess 


A: last the public is really begin- 
ning to get a stiff dose of the labor trou- 
bles that have plagued private industry 
over the past few years. In prewar days, 
before our productive energies were to any 
important degree devoted to defense, the 
public could feel the sweet unction of neu- 
trality when it read of strikes and stop- 
pages. Strikes were somebody else’s affair 
then. They’re everybody’s business now. 
Because the strikes that we’re hearing 
about these days shear off the protection 
that belongs to all of us. And it isn’t the 
least bit soothing to find one day’s crop of 
squabbles cutting off the production of 70 
per cent of the transmissions for the 
Army’s tanks, another day’s threatening 
the entire rubber industry, a third day’s 
halting work on $150,000,000 of Navy and 
Maritime Commission contracts. It isn’t 
soothing to find long lists of the names of 
new disputes crowding the news columns. 
It isn’t soothing to discover that most of 
the strikes have to do not with wages or 
hours but with interunion struggles for ad- 
vantage. Least of all is it soothing to find 
that the government agencies concerned 
with labor disputes are falling over one 
another in their efforts to be helpful and 
that they are gratuitously creating inter- 
ruptions in defense industry. : 


re the frivolous excuses that 
lay behind two of last week’s gravest inter- 


ruptions. The strike that took place at the. 


Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp.’s yards at 
Pascagoula, Miss., arose solely out of a 
dispute between two groups of welders 
there. Each is an AFL local. One is a 
group of pipe welders; the other, of shell 
welders. Each claims some of the other’s 
work. There is no national union of wel- 
ders. When, during the AFL convention at 
Seattle, the welders put on a demonstra- 
tion favoring a national union of welders, 
William Green announced that it would 
be silly to set up welding as a craft. The 
welding apparatus is as much the “prop- 
erty” of one craft union as another, he 
said. But because a few hundred welders 
at Pascagoula wanted something that their 
own organization refused to give them, 
they threw 3,000 workers out of work 
three days and delayed work on $150,000,- 
000 of ship contracts. 

What happened at the two Spicer plants 
in Toledo and in Hillsdale, Mich., is com- 
parable. There was no issue with the com- 
pany. The CIO United Automobile Work- 
ers had a contract at Toledo. The AFL 


auto workers won in an NLRB election at 
Hillsdale. Ultimately, after a continuation 
of bitter rivalry, the CIO boys in Toledo 
refused to handle work done at Hillsdale. 
Several government agencies rushed in to 
try to get a resumption of work. Instead, 
they apparently succeeded in getting each 
side to count on their assistance in press- 
ing the rival demands. The result was a 
stoppage tying up about 70 per cent of 
Army tank production. 

There are many similar instances, none 
of them involving even remotely the large 
questions of social justice about which Mr. 
and Mrs. Roosevelt speak so warmly. 
There are no employer-devils in these dis- 
putes, no talk of swollen profits or exploi- 
tation. The employers are bystanders, 
even as you and I. 


J ust how government agencies with 
a hand in the mess can complicate matters 
is suggested by the Currier incident. In 
this case the public was permitted to pay 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars 
more for defense housing because Mr. 
Hillman decided to keep the CIO people 
with whom Currier has an agreement out 
of the building contracts involved. The 
unofficial explanation is that if the con- 
tract were given to Currier, the low bidder 
on the job, the fury of the AFL craftsmen 
would lead to widespread building strikes, 
perhaps a general strike. Currier’s bid was 
turned down to “stabilize” labor relations. 
“Stabilize” is a good word. But it hardly 
fits this picture. 

Yet the business of calling things by the 
wrong names is not new. Everywhere the 
names of stability, justice, mediation and 
security have been given the efforts of 
government agencies concerned with de- 
fense labor disputes. And everywhere is 
the reality of instability, insecurity and 
injustice. The net is impotence. The De- 
partment of Labor, the NLRB, the 
NDMB, the OPM, the Army and the 
Navy, the Justice Department, the Mari- 
time Labor Board are all concerned with 
labor disputes. So many legs, in fact, has 
the government animal grown that, like 
the centipede, it lies helpless in the ditch. 
It can’t decide which leg goes after which. 
The other day a government conciliator 
said privately that intervention of various 
government departments in labor matters 
was getting to be a “pain in the neck of 
the conciliation service.” 

The endless piling of one agency on an- 
other has actually proved to be a direct 
invitation to trouble-hunting by. labor 


-leaders. The labor leader is an advocate 


for his men. If he does not push as many 


government buttons as there are, his men 
feel that he is neglecting his work. He is 
like a lawyer who must appeal to. as 
many courts as his client is willing to 
pay for. 

In the 1917-1918 war there were only 
two official agencies—the old conciliation 
service and the War Labor Board. Then 
there were only two feet to tangle each 
other. Today a dispute may take such a 
course as this: the local presents demands; 
it follows these with threats; presently a 
strike results. If the employer is uncertain 
he is dealing with the real representatives 
of the workmen, the case may go to the 
NLRB, which holds an election, thus in 
many cases dignifying what may have 
been a trivial matter with the mechanisms 
of a political campaign and election. Or 
the dispute may be handled from the 
start by a government conciliator. The 
NLRB and the conciliation service can get 
mixed up as between themselves. If the 
complaint is one that involves a question 
having to do with layoffs, representatives 
of Mr. Hillman’s side of the OPM may be 
into it. Or if it is one that threatens the 
supplies of another industry, the Knudsen 
side of the OPM may have investigators 
in. If all hands fail, the National Defense 
Mediation Board may take it on. 

Remember that all this maze of clank- 
ing machinery is operating on a_back- 
ground already complicated by the hatred 
and suspicion between the AFL and the 
CIO. These are in active competition now 
over a great part of the area of defense 
industry. The competition is continuous. 
Say that an AFL union in part of a shop, 
among the machinists, hears the CIO is 
organizing some of the men. It realizes 
that in a Labor Board election its mem- 
bership may be outvoted and the union 
may be extinguished. If the new union 
gets a closed shop, some of the older mem- 
bers, and the more active ones, may lose 
their jobs. Accordingly the AFL union 
tries to expand its jurisdiction, formally or 
informally, and sets out to organize the 
whole shop. Presently the two collide. 
Then the government agencies rush in. 
And the process of confounding confusion 
really gets under way. 


Wat does all this mean? It means 
that our labor generals and colonels and 
captains have failed. In wars only results 
count. Not methods but results. The com- 
manders who cannot maintain discipline 
and win battles are removed or trans- 
ferred. We have reached that point in in- 
dustrial relations in the United States. 

Who is responsible so far as the Admin- 
istration is concerned? Let Sidney Hillman 
answer. On September 24 he was quoted 
as having said at Atlantic City: “I am re- 
sponsible for the labor policies of this Ad- 
ministration.”” The public then has the 
right to take Mr. Hillman at his word. It 
has the opportunity to place at least soiae 
of the blame where it belongs. 
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Studebaker is building an unlimited quantity of air- 
plane engines, military trucks and other matériel for 
national defense... and a limited number of passenger 


cars which are the finest Studebakers ever produced. 





The Studebaker Corpora tion 











of top-quality materials and craftsmanship 
YOUR VALUE CUE FOR °42 


Styled to lead...huilt to last...engineered to deliver 


money-saving performance 


HESE distinctive and economical 

new Studebaker Presidents, Com- 
manders and Champions for 1942 
have the graceful, flight-streamed con- 
tours of the very latest model pursuit 
planes. 

They’re quality-built of the finest 
materials by the ablest craftsmen in 
the automobile business .. . brilliantly 
engineered to deliver top perform- 


are the finest cars that have ever borne 
the Studebaker emblem. And Stude- 
baker unreservedly backs them with 
its 89-year reputation—an important 
assurance in these times when efficient 
motorized transportation is so essen- 
tial to the nation’s welfare. 

See your local Studebaker dealer 
and go out for a revealing trial drive 
ina new 1942 President, Commander 


ance for years at a minimum of $2% or Champion. Treat yourself 


Operating cost. 
By every check and compari- a 


son, these colorful 1942 creations ae 


* to the greatest thrill in your mo- 
© toring experience with Stude- 
baker’s new Turbo-matic Drive 


World's first cars with Studebaker’s new, perfected 


NO CLUTCH-PEDAL NO CREEP WO CLASH 


Fluid coupling — with controlled gear selection 
—and automatic overdrive — available on 
President and Commander models at extra cost 





—available on the 1942 President and 
Commander models at added cost. 


If you wish, you may use your pres- 
ent car as part payment. C.I.T. terms. 














ANGELA CUMMINS 
Chesterfield’s 
Girl of the Month 














E. MILDNESS, for BETTER TASTE and COOLER SMOKING, 
Chesterfield is the winning cigarette... they’re quick to satisfy with 
their right combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 


All around you, pack after pack, you'll see Chesterfields 
giving smokers a lot more pleasure. Join in, light ‘em up, 
and you've got a cigarette to cheer about. 


Everywhere you go... ¥ , 
it’s have a Chesterfield 


Copyright 1941, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 








